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Week Ending Friday, June 19, 1987 


Soviet Union-United States Nuclear and 
Space Arms Negotiations 





Statement by the President on Proposed 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Reductions. June 4, 1987 





I welcome the statement today by the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Bundestag supporting deep 
reductions in an entire class of nuclear 
weapons. This decision sets the stage for 
establishing a common NATO position at 
the coming foreign ministers meeting in 
Reyjavik. 

The position which our country takes 
with the Soviet Union on SRINF affects 
both the security of the NATO alliance and 
the entire West. I am confident that based 
on discussions within NATO and those that 
will occur here in Venice, a foundation will 
be laid for equal and verifiable global con- 
straints on United States and Soviet SRINF 
missiles in the near future. Once that is 
established, I will instruct our negotiators in 
Geneva to incorporate this into the United 
States position. 

NATO actions on INF represent a major 
success story. The alliance has been resolute 
in responding to the deadly new threat to 
the West sparked by the Soviet deployment 
of new triple-warhead SS-20 missiles target- 
ed against our allies. NATO has steadfastly 
implemented its 1979 double-track decision 
which countered this threat. It is the fact 
that NATO was willing to deploy its own 
INF missiles, while simultaneously seeking a 
balanced and verifiable arms reduction 
agreement, that brought the Soviets back to 
the negotiating table in 1985 and gave us 
the opportunity to achieve—for the first 
time in history—deep reductions in, and 
possibly the elimination of, an entire class of 
nuclear weapons. 

Our actions on INF have always been 
characterized by close consultations with 
our friends and allies in both Europe and 
Asia. Chancellor Kohl’s announcement 


today should be seen in that context. I com- 
mend the Chancellor on the leadership he 
has shown on this issue. I am determined to 
continue working closely with our allies on 
these issues and to sustain the strength of 
our alliance. 


Vatican City 





Remarks Following a Private Audience 
With Pope John Paul Il. June 6, 1987 





Your Holiness, I am truly grateful for the 
opportunity to visit with you again in this 
place of peace. You’ve always said that the 
power of love for our fellow man is stronger 
than the evils that befall mankind—or hu- 
mankind. And one feels the power of that 
strong moral force here in this holy city of 
St. Peter, just as we see it in your coura- 
geous and compassionate leadership. 

Your Holiness, on my last visit here, I 
urged you to carry your ministry to the 
southern and western sections of the United 
States, and you graciously agreed, and I 
know that all America looks forward to your 
arrival in September. You will find in our 
country a deeply religious people, a people 
devoted to the same ideals and values you 
so eloquently champion: a striving for peace 
and justice, human rights, and above all, 
our duty as fellow creatures of God to love 
one another. 

Not long ago, Your Holiness, you visited 
Canada where you spoke passionately of the 
moral obligation of the wealthier nations to 
share with those less fortunate. Recently, I 
also traveled to Canada and said it’s time 
that we take up that challenge, to share our 
prosperity with the underdeveloped na- 
tions, with generous aid, yes, but also in the 
most effective way we know: by sharing the 
conditions that promote prosperity. 

You have spoken eloquently of “the 
moral causes of prosperity,” among them 
hard work, honesty, initiative, thrift, spirit 
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of service, and daring. In many countries 
today, we see economic revolutions founded 
on this basic tenet: that the sources of pros- 
perity are moral ones, that the spirit and 
imagination of man freed of statist shackles 
is a revolutonary force for growth and 
human betterment. 

In your travels, you’ve inspired millions, 
people of all races and all faiths, who have 
felt the intensity of your desire for peace 
and brotherhood among men. As you 
embark on a pastoral visit to the land of 
your birth, Poland, be assured that the 
hearts of the American people are with you. 
Our prayers will go with you in profound 
hope that soon the hand of God will lighten 
the terrible burden of brave people every- 
where who yearn for freedom, even as all 
men and women yearn for the freedom 
that God gave us all when he gave us a free 
will. 

We see the power of the spiritual force in 
that troubled land, uniting a people in 
hope, just as we see the powerful stirrings 
to the East of a belief that will not die 
despite generations of oppression. Perhaps 
it’s not too much to hope that true change 
will come to all countries that now deny or 
hinder the freedom to worship God. And 
perhaps we'll see that change comes 
through the reemergence of faith, through 
the irresistible power of a religious renewal. 
For despite all the attempts to extinguish it, 
the people’s faith burns with a passionate 
heat; once allowed to breathe free, that 
faith will burn so brightly it will light the 
world. 

Your Holiness, when I last visited you, 
our representative in Vatican City was a 
personal envoy. Now, I’m happy to say, 
America is represented here by a full- 
fledged diplomatic mission at the ambassa- 
dorial level. The consequence of our efforts 
deserves nothing less, for we join with the 
Holy See in our concern for a world of 
peace, where armaments are reduced and 
human rights respected, a world of justice 
and hope, where each of God’s creatures 
has the means and opportunity to develop 
to his or her full potential. 

Your Holiness, I’m reminded of the pas- 
sage from the Bible of St. Peter walking out 
on the water after Christ. We know that as 
long as he kept his eyes on our Savior, as 
long as his faith was strong, he was held up, 
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but as soon as his faith faltered, he began to 
sink. Your Holiness, with gentle chidings 
and powerful exhortations you have contin- 
ually directed our thoughts to the spiritual 
source of all true goodness and happiness. 

At the opening of the Second Vatican 
Council, in which you played such an im- 
portant role, Pope John XXIII spoke of the 
duty of every Christian to “tend always 
toward heaven.” In your great courage and 
compassion, in your piety and the boundless 
energy with which you carry out your mis- 
sion, you have set an example for the world. 
It’s an example that challenges us all to live 
a life of charity, to live a life of prayer, to 
work for peace, and, in that beautiful 
phrase of John XXIII, to “tend always 
toward heaven.” 

I know that today marks the beginning of 
a very important time for you personally 
and for the people of your faith, for it’s this 
day that you begin the observance of a year 
of prayer and devotion to the Virgin Mary 
with a worldwide prayer for peace. I wish 
you great joy, happiness, and fulfillment in 
the coming months. 


And I thank you, your Holiness, and may 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at noon in the 
Papal Library at the Pontifical Palace. Fol- 
lowing his audience, he met with American 
seminarians and priests in Sala Clementine. 

Later in the afternoon, President Reagan 
attended a luncheon with Italian President 
Francesco Cossiga and Prime Minister 
Amintore Fanfani at Castel Porziano. At 
the conclusion of the luncheon, President 
Reagan returned to Villa Condulmer in 
Veneto, Italy. 


Japan-United States Semiconductor 
Trade 





Statement by the President. June 8, 1987 





As we open this economic summit, one of 
our primary concerns must be the removal 
of barriers that seek to maintain trade im- 
balances and lead to protectionism. Our 
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pledge should be to free competition in a 
fair market environment. 

Almost 6 weeks ago, I signed an order 
placing sanctions on Japanese products re- 
sulting from their failure to comply with 
our antidumping and market-access agree- 
ment on semiconductors. The clear message 
was that we intend to be serious about fair 
trade; equally clear was our desire to lift 
these sanctions just as soon as the data 
showed “clear and continuing evidence” of 
compliance. Japan is a major economic part- 
ner as well as a staunch friend and ally, and 
we want to make every effort to resolve our 
differences as rapidly as possible. 

Unfortunately, the initial review of the 
data relating to the semiconductors is not 
sufficient for me to remove the full range of 
sanctions which were imposed. However, in 
one area, there are strong indications that 
third-country dumping of DRAM’s has de- 
clined. Clearly, there has been marked im- 
provement in this one area. 

I am aware of congressional concern that 
there be consistent, positive movement 
toward compliance. Therefore, I have today 
ordered a proportional response. DRAM’s 
account for 60 percent of the $135 million 
in sanctions related to dumping. The data 
for DRAM’s show an increase from 59 per- 
cent to 85 percent compliance with fair 
market value, or more than halfway to an 
acceptable goal. I am directing a sanction 
release of $51 million, a 17-percent reduc- 
tion in the total value. This release is strict- 
ly proportional to progress to date. 

The Japanese Government has given me 
assurances that this positive pattern with 
respect to third-country dumping will con- 
tinue. If this does not prove to be the case, 
I will not hesitate to reimpose the partial 
sanctions that have been lifted. 


Japan-United States Semiconductor 
Trade 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani of Italy. June 8, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, can you tell us why 
you're being more sensitive to Japanese in- 


terests than American interests with the 
lifting of the sanctions? 

The President. Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, 
NBC News], normally, I’m not taking ques- 
tions on anything, but that question has to 
be answered. We're not doing something 
that is more—we said from the very begin- 
ning that when they returned to abiding by 
the agreement that we thought we had we 
would lift the sanctions. Well, they have 
started. And the amount of tariff that we 
have removed is just proportionate to the 
extent that they have so far returned to 
abiding by the agreement. And if they 
don’t, if they go back the other way, we will 
again put the penalty on full, but if they 
continue, why, we proportionately will lift 
the tariffs. 

Q. But, sir, both Senators Dole and Byrd, 
for instance, have argued that they 
shouldn’t be lifted. There’s a lot of feeling 
in Congress that this will lead to more re- 
bellion in Congress on protectionism. 

The President. Well, we were aware of 
that. We were aware that they might feel 
that way—those, particularly, with the pro- 
tectionist bent. But at the same time, we 
wanted to show that we really meant it, 
that those sanctions were put on for a par- 
ticular reason. And we have to recognize 
that there are people in Japan, like Prime 
Minister Nakasone, who have worked very 
hard to oppose the action that they had 
taken, and we think that they ought to be 
rewarded for their effort. 


Note: The exchange began at 6:48 p.m. at 
Palazzo Ducale in Venice, Italy. 


Venice Economic Summit 





Statement on East-West Relations. 
June 9, 1987 





1. We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major industrial nations and the 
Representatives of the European Communi- 
ty, have discussed East-West relations. We 
reaffirm our shared principles and objec- 
tives, and our common dedication to pre- 
serving and strengthening peace. 
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2. We recognize with pride that our 
shared values of freedom, democracy and 
respect for human rights are the source of 
the dynamism and prosperity of our soci- 
eties. We renew our commitment to the 
search for a freer, more democratic and 
more humane world. 

3. Within existing alliances each of us is 
resolved to maintain a strong and credible 
defence which threatens the security of no- 
one, protects freedom, deters aggression 
and maintains peace. We shall continue to 
consult closely on all matters affecting our 
common interest. We will not be separated 
from the principles that guide us all. 

4. Since we last met, new opportunities 
have opened for progress in East-West rela- 
tions. We are encouraged by these develop- 
ments. They confirm the soundness of the 
policies we have each pursued in our deter- 
mination to achieve a freer and safer world. 

5. We are following with close interest 
recent developments in the internal and ex- 
ternal policies of the Soviet Union. It is our 
hope that they will prove to be of great 
significance for the improvement of politi- 
cal, economic and security relations be- 
tween the countries of East and West. At 
the same time, profound differences persist; 
each of us must remain vigilantly alert in 
responding to all aspects of Soviet policy. 

6. We reaffirm our commitment to peace 
and increased security at lower levels of 
arms. We seek a comprehensive effort to 
lower tensions and to achieve verifiable 
arms reductions. While reaffirming the con- 
tinuing importance of nuclear deterrence in 
preserving peace, we note with satisfaction 
that dialogue on arms control has intensi- 
fied and that more favourable prospects 
have emerged for the reduction of nuclear 
forces. We appreciate US efforts to negoti- 
ate balanced, substantial and verifiable re- 
ductions in nuclear weapons. We emphasize 
our determination to enhance conventional 
stability at a lower level of forces and 
achieve the total elimination of chemical 
weapons. We believe that these goals 
should be actively pursued and translated 
into concrete agreements. We urge the 
Soviet Union to negotiate in a positive and 
constructive manner. An effective resolu- 
tion of these issues is an essential require- 
ment for real and enduring stability in the 
world. 
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7. We will be paying close attention not 
only to Soviet statements but also to Soviet 
actions on issues of common concern to us. 
In particular: 

—We call for significant and lasting 
progress in human rights, which is es- 
sential to building trust between our 
societies. Much still remains to be done 
to meet the principles agreed and com- 
mitments undertaken in the Helsinki 
Final Act and confirmed since. 

—We look for an early and peaceful reso- 
lution of regional conflicts, and espe- 
cially for a rapid and total withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Afghanistan so 
that the people of Afghanistan may 
freely determine their own future. 

—We encourage greater contacts, freer 
interchange of ideas and more exten- 
sive dialogue between our people and 
the people of the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 

8. Thus, we each seek to stabilize military 
competition between East and West at 
lower levels of arms; to encourage stable 
political solutions to regional conflicts; to 
secure lasting improvements in human 
rights; and to build contacts, confidence and 
trust between governments and peoples in 
a more humane world. Progress across the 
board is necessary to establish a durable 
foundation for stable and constructive rela- 
tionships between the countries of East and 
West. 


Venice Economic Summit 





Statement on Terrorism. June 9, 1987 





We, the Heads of State or Government of 
seven major democracies and the Repre- 
sentatives of the European Community as- 
sembled here in Venice, profoundly aware 
of our peoples’ concern at the threat posed 
by terrorism; 

—reaffirm our commitment to the state- 
ments on terrorism made at previous 
Summits, in Bonn, Venice, Ottawa, 
London and Tokyo; 

—resolutely condemn all forms of terror- 
ism, including aircraft hijackings and 
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hostage-taking, and reiterate our belief 
that whatever its motives, terrorism has 
no justification; 

—confirm the commitment of each of us 
to the principle of making no conces- 
sions to terrorists or their sponsors; 

—remain resolved to apply, in respect of 
any State clearly involved in sponsoring 
or supporting international terrorism, 
effective measures within the frame- 
work of international law and in our 
own jurisdictions; 

—welcome the progress made in interna- 
tional cooperation against terrorism 
since we last met in Tokyo in May 
1986, and in particular the initiative 
taken by France and Germany to con- 
vene in May in Paris a meeting of Min- 
isters of nine countries, who are respon- 
sible for counter-terrorism; 

—reaffirm our determination to combat 
terrorism both through national meas- 
ures and through international coopera- 
tion among ourselves and with others, 
when appropriate, and therefore renew 
our appeal to all like-minded countries 
to consolidate and extend international 
cooperation in all appropriate fora; 

—will continue our efforts to improve the 
safety of travellers. We welcome im- 
provements in airport and maritime se- 
curity, and encourage the work of 
ICAO and IMO in this regard. Each of 
us will continue to monitor closely the 
activities of airlines which raise security 
problems. The Heads of State or Gov- 
ernment have decided on measures, an- 
nexed to this statement, to make the 
1978 Bonn Declaration more effective 
in dealing with all forms of terrorism 
affecting civil aviation; 

—commit ourselves to support the rule of 
law in bringing terrorists to justice. 
Each of us pledges increased coopera- 
tion in the relevant fora and within the 
framework of domestic and internation- 
al law on the investigation, apprehen- 
sion and prosecution of terrorists. In 
particular we reaffirm the principle es- 
tablished by relevant international con- 
ventions of trying or extraditing, ac- 
cording to national laws and those 
international conventions, those who 
have perpetrated acts of terrorism. 


ANNEX 

The Heacs of State or Government recall 
that in their Tokyo Statement on interna- 
tional terrorism they agreed to make the 
1978 Bonn Declaration more effective in 
dealing with all forms of terrorism affecting 
civil aviation. To these end, in cases where 
a country refuses extradition or prosecution 
of those who have committed offences de- 
scribed in the Montreal Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the 
Safety of Civil Aviation and/or does not 
return the aircraft involved, the Heads of 
State or Government are jointly resolved 
that their Governments shall take immedi- 
ate action to cease flights to that country as 
stated in the Bonn Declaration. 

At the same time, their Governments will 
initiate action to halt incoming flights from 
that country or from any country by the 
airlines of the country concerned as stated 
in the Bonn Declaration. 

The Heads of State or Government 
intend also to extend the Bonn Declaration 
in due time to cover any future relevant 
amendment to the above Convention or 
any other aviation conventions relating to 
the extradition or prosecution of the offend- 
ers. 

The Heads of State or Government urge 
other governments to join them in this 
commitment. 


Venice Economic Summit 





Statement on Iraq-Iran War and Freedom 
of Navigation in the Gulf. 
June 9, 1987 





We agree that new and concerted inter- 
national efforts are urgently required to 
help bring the Iraq-Iran war to an end. We 
favour the earliest possible negotiated end 
to the war with the territorial integrity and 
independence of both Iraq and Iran intact. 
Both countries have suffered grievously 
from this long and tragic war. Neighbouring 
countries are threatened with the possible 
spread of the conflict. We call once more 
upon both parties to negotiate an immedi- 
ate end of the war. We strongly support the 
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mediation efforts of the United Nations Sec- 
retary-General and urge the adoption of 
just and effective measures by the UN Secu- 
rity Council. With these objectives in mind, 
we reaffirm that the principle of freedom of 
navigation in the Gulf is of paramount im- 
portance for us and for others and must be 
upheld. The free flow of oil and other traf- 
fic through the Strait of Hormuz must con- 
tinue unimpeded. 

We pledge to continue to consult on ways 
to pursue these important goals effectively. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
June 11, 1987 





The President. | have an opening state- 
ment first. I'd like to begin by serving as a 
sort of unofficial spokesman for all of us 
who’ve been here this week. I’m sure we all 
agree our stay in Venice has been comforta- 
ble and productive, and I want to express 
our thanks to the Italian Government and 
especially the people of this lovely and his- 
toric city. 

Although this may come as a partial sur- 
prise to some, this has been a summit on 
economic issues. For all the attention cer- 
tain international developments have re- 
ceived, I think important steps were taken 
in the economic sphere. The summit seven 
have put the capstone on a new process for 
enhanced cooperation and coordination and 
have agreed jointly to take the policy steps 
necessary to assure sufficient world growth. 

Implicit in all of this is our common com- 
mitment to principles that mark a turning 
point in public policy. I refer here to our 
growing desire to seek economic growth 
and opportunity through less government 
and more personal freedom. And we’ve 
seen two direct applications of these princi- 
ples at this summit. First, our resolve to 
work together against protectionism by cor- 
recting the imbalances which are the real 
cause of our trade deficit—trade barriers 
and protectionism can only bring about a 
contraction of international markets and a 
slowing of economic growth. And second, 
we've taken further steps toward reducing 
government subsidization of agriculture and 
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moving toward a day when market signals 
determine the supply and demand. 

I said last year that the Tokyo summit 
was one of the most successful I’d attended, 
because we had launched new initiatives in 
the areas of trade, agriculture, and econom- 
ic policy coordination. If that’s the case, 
then Venice must be seen as going one 
better, because it put form, substance, and 
institutional framework on those initiatives 
and locked in a process which will better 
enable us to navigate the dynamic new 
world of international economics. 

Now, let me add that, in addition to these 
economic matters, we also had an opportu- 
nity to deal with two other pressing inter- 
national issues. First, I’m pleased with the 
support our allies have shown for a united 
position in the Persian Gulf. Actually, a 
commitment to keeping the sealanes open 
in that area is a vital strategic objective. As 
many of you know, America’s allies have a 
very sizeable presence in the gulf. Great 
Britain, for example, has nearly 18 percent 
of its naval vessels committed there and has 
escorted more than a hundred ships since 
the beginning of this year through the 
straits. France, too, has a strong naval com- 
mitment there. And all of our allies have 
reaffirmed their support for keeping the 
trade routes open, the oil flowing, and 
moving toward a negotiated resolution of 
the Iran-Iraq war. 

As most of you also know, we’re currently 
engaged in a highly sensitive discussion 
with the Soviets that could lead to an histor- 
ic arms reduction treaty on U.S. and Soviet 
intermediate-range missiles. Progress has 
been made here in Venice. And today and 
tomorrow Secretary Shultz will be meeting 
with the NATO foreign ministers in Reykja- 
vik. Pll be anxious to have his report about 
the views and recommendations of our 
allies. So, I’m particularly grateful I had this 
opportunity in Venice, not only to discuss 
these arms reduction efforts with our allies 
but to agree again on the importance of 
reminding the Soviet Union of the progress 
that needs to be made in other arms negoti- 
ations, especially the reduction of strategic 
intercontinental nuclear forces. 

So, too, it’s absolutely essential that we 
continue to seek progress from the Soviets 
in the human rights area as well as regional 
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conflicts, especially Afghanistan. As we said 
in our statement, the new expressions of 
openness from the Soviets are welcomed, 
but it’s time to see if their actions are as 
forthcoming . 

And now, Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International], it’s your turn. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, not to be a downer, but 
back home in recent congressional hearings, 
two key witnesses, General Secord and 
Albert Hakim, testified that they were 
under the firm belief that Colonel North 
and the NSC acted with your blessing and 
under the full authority of you. Did they 
dream this up? 

The President. Well, however they got 
that impression—and I’ve heard some of 
the testimony, also, and so much of it was 
hearsay—one person saying about the other 
that I thought they had. I told you all the 
truth that first day after everything hit the 
fan: that how we had opened the negotia- 
tions that led to the things that were going 
on there, having nothing to do with the 
contras or the freedom fighters in Nicara- 
gua, and that word had come to me that I 
had not been kept informed. So, evidently, 
maybe some people were giving the im- 
pression that they were acting on orders 
from me. Well, I wasn’t giving those orders, 
because no one had asked or had told me 
what was truly happening there. 


Boland Amendment 


Q. Mr. President, you took the oath twice 
to faithfully execute the laws of the United 
States. Do you think that the law barring 
direct or indirect military aid to the contras 
applied to you? 

The President. 1 not only think it didn’t, 
but I don’t think that the law was broken. 
We’re talking about a case of people that, 
on their own, individuals and groups in our 
country, sought to send aid to the freedom 
fighters. And this has gone on for quite a 
long time in other areas; we can go clear 
back to the Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish 
Civil War. I did not solicit anyone ever to 
do that. I was aware that it must be going 
on, of course, but never solicited either 
countries or the other, and would point to 
the law that is being cited—one of the five 
versions of the Boland amendment—that 


that specifically suggested that the Secre- 
tary of State should solicit help from our 
friendly neighbors. 

Q. You knew nothing about Colonel 
North’s involvement in sending these arms 
and all of these airlifts and the airstrip and 
so forth? 

The President. No. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Summit 


Q. Mr. President, has this summit and the 
expected arms endorsement by NATO min- 
isters in Reykjavik increased prospects for a 
superpower summit this year? 

The President. You trapped me a little bit 
there, because my long years in sports and 
sports announcing and all made me very 
superstitious about calling the pitcher as 
doing a no-hitter before the game was over. 
I hesitate to make optimistic statements, 
always have, but at the same time, I can’t 
deny that I believe there is an increased 
opportunity for a summit conference and 
an increased opportunity for actual reduc- 
tions of armaments, particularly of the nu- 
clear kind. 

Q. Sir, we understand that preliminary 
talks are already underway to fix a date for 
a summit this year with Mr. Gorbachev. 
Can you tell us—would September be a 
good guess for that? 

The President. 1 can’t give you a guess. 
All I know is that we have made it plain 
that they have the invitation, and we're 
waiting for them. We believe that they 
should state what would be the most appro- 
priate or easiest time for them. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News]? 


Elliott Abrams 


Q. Mr. President, Assistant Secretary of 
State Elliott Abrams repeatedly misled Con- 
gress, and yet Secretary of State Shultz says 
that he’s a good man and he can keep his 
job. Is Shultz right? Can Elliott Abrams 
keep that job as long as he wants? 

The President. 1 know the statement that 
was made by the Secretary of State, and 
that is the administration’s position. And I 
know the reference that you’re making to 
the particular point in which he himself vol- 
unteered that he had made a misstatement, 
but I accept the Secretary’s statement on 
this. 
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Q. Well, I’m not sure I understand, sir. I 
mean, you're the President, and in the end, 
Mr. Abrams works for you. A couple of spe- 
cifics: He specifically misled Congress about 
whether or not he had solicited money 
from Brunei. He told Congress that that 
downed flyer, Gene Hasenfus,' had no tie 
to the U.S. Government. He did. I mean, 
you're the boss; are you comfortable with 
him working for you? 

The President. 1 have told you that is the 
administration’s position. 

And now, Bill? [Laughter] I called Bill 
[Bill Plante, CBS News], “Sam” the other 
day, and in apologizing, I told him that the 
first time you asked a question I was going 
to call you “Bill.” Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News]? [Laughter] 


Persian Gulf 


Q. Sir, before you came here, many 
people on Capitol Hill said that they 
wanted you to ask our allies to help with 
more physical help in the Persian Gulf, and 
many of your officials said that you would 
do that. Did you specifically ask any of the 
leaders to give us more help in the way of 
ships or money to keep the sealanes open in 
the Perisan Gulf? 

The President. We spoke of the need for 
having a kind of single approach to main- 
taining the international waters there as 
international waters and so forth, and we’re 
gratified completely by the response. I 
think it has been excellent that there was 
no criticism from any of our allies about 
this. And as I’ve told you, there were other 
countries—as I’ve said here in my opening 
statement, England and France who have 
forces there—two of the allies, it is true, are 
bound by their constitutions and could not 
do anything of that kind. But there was 
complete support for what we’re trying to 
do, because they understood we're not 
trying to provoke any kind of hostility. We 
are trying to maintain peace, and we're all 
solidly together in our desire to bring about 
an end to the Iran-Iraq war. 


1 Eugene Hasenfus was a crewmember on 
a plane that was shot down in Nicaragua. 
He was charged by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment with supplying the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance with military sup- 
plies. 
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Q. But sir, if I may, I take it, then, the 
answer to my question is no. You did not 
specifically ask the allies for more physical 
help in the gulf. 

The President. No, we were very satisfied 
with what they’re prepared to do. 

The young lady in the blue dress? 


Inflation 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to turn to eco- 
nomics, since we are at an economic 
summit. I’d like to ask you if you discussed 
with Alan Greenspan, the next Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, the future course of 
interest rates. And in that discussion, or at 
anytime, have you agreed that you think 
they should remain low, or do you think 
perhaps they should rise in order to combat 
inflation and the fall of the dollar? 

The President. Well, frankly, most of us 
believe that the dollar should remain stable. 
It could be within reason that there could 
still be some lowering of the value in rela- 
tion to other currencies. But we do want to 
control inflation, continue to control it. 
We’ve had a miraculous 50-odd months of 
bringing inflation down. Now there is some- 
thing of a little surge again, in large part, 
precipitated by energy prices. But I have 
perfect confidence in Alan Greenspan and 
his philosophy and that what he would do 
would be used to curb that and not let infla- 
tion get out of hand again. 


Federal Deficit Reduction 


Q. To follow up on that: Also at this 
summit, in a communique there are three 
different references to the countries that 
have big Federal deficits, that they should 
do more in order to reduce those deficits. 
What new initiative, new approaches, will 
you take to reduce the U.S. Federal budget 
deficit? 

The President. 1 would like to continue 
and be more successful with the old meth- 
ods that we’ve been trying, and that is to 
convince the Congress of the United States 
that our government is overspending. Our 
total tax burden is 19 percent of gross na- 
tional product, and our total spending is 24 
percent of gross national product. Now, if 
you go back through history, you will find 
that even in the prosperous times, and 
when deficits weren’t large, 19 percent was 
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the tax burden. It is the spending that has 
gotten out of line. 

But I would also say that when this 
matter was mentioned in our discussions, 
and with regard to our very great deficit, 
our allies weren’t aware that in 1983 our 
deficit was 6.3 percent of gross national 
product. Today it is only 3.9 percent of 
gross national product—that we have made 
an 18-percent cut in that deficit this year— 
$40 billion or more. Very likely we’ll make 
something of the same size next year. But 
also they were interested to learn that our 
deficit was much lower as a percentage if 
we used their method of counting. In the 
other countries, they take total government 
spending and receipts; in our country, our 
deficit is just the Federal Government. But 
if we take into account Federal, State, and 
local spending and taxing, our deficit is only 
2% percent of gross national product. 

The young lady right here? 


Soviet Role in the Persian Gulf 


Q. Mr. President, since we’ve been in 
Venice, your Chief of Staff has identified 
the Soviet Union, along with the United 
States, as cotrustees for peace in the Persian 
Gulf. Do you share that view, and if so, 
what is the role the Soviet Union can play, 
in your view, in the areaP And I have a 
followup. 

The President. Well, the Soviet Union has 
some vessels there and has made it plain 
they’re going to escort their own ships— 
mainly carrying oil. And therefore, they 
have a stake, too, in peaceful shipping and 
the openness of the international waters. 

Q. Well, then how do they serve as co- 
trustees for peace, and also do you envision 
any sort of coordinated role between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in es- 
corting ships through the region? 

The President. We would like to ask 
them, because we have appealed to the 
U.N. committee in which they are a 
member. We have appealed to the United 
Nations, to ask for, or demand, a peaceful 
settlement of this war that’s been going on 
too many years, and that if there is not a 
peaceful settlement, that all of us will take 
action such as sanctions and so forth against 
them. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


Q. Mr. President, does that mean that 
you are endorsing a role for the Soviets in 
the Persian Gulf as coguarantors with the 
United States? 

The President. No, I’ve never thought of 
them that way at all. But I think it should 
be pointed out that they are also there, be- 
cause they have ships transiting that in 
commercial shipping. And this is what 
we're talking about. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, Mikhail Gorbachev 
seems to have had an enhanced image here 
among some of the other summit leaders 
who’ve met with him. And in late Europe- 
an polls, people seem to outrank him as a 
man of peace—outranking you, in their 
opinion, as a man of peace. Why do you 
think that he has that very positive public 
image in Europe and you don’t? 

The President. Maybe all of you could 
have helped change that—{laughter|—if 
you worked a little harder at it. 

Q. Looking at the record, why do you 
think that—— 

The President. Well, maybe because it’s 
so unusual. This is the first Soviet leader, in 
my memory, that has ever advocated actu- 
ally eliminating weapons already built and 
in place. And I shouldn’t perhaps go out of 
the way to say that the thing that he him- 
self has proposed, the zero-zero of intercon- 
tinental—or intermediate-range missiles, 
that I proposed that 4 years ago and got in 
trouble with my then Secretary of State— 
not the present one—for saying such a fool- 
ish thing. But maybe most people have for- 
gotten that we’ve been trying to get this for - 
years. And I’m glad that he has suggested 
this. And we’re going to continue, and we 
believe, as I said before, that we have a 
good chance of bringing about the begin- 
ning of reducing and eliminating nuclear 
weapons. 

Q. Well, sir, do you trust this opinion of 
Gorbachev? Do you think he is a man of 
peace and that he does want to sincerely 
reduce weapons and that a verifiable treaty 
can be reached? 

The President. As you know, I’ve had 
meetings with him. And I do believe that 
he is faced with an economic problem in his 
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own country that has been aggravated by 
the military buildup and all. And I believe 
that he has some pretty practical reasons 
for why he would like to see a successful 
outcome. 

Q. Do you trust him? 

The President. Do | trust him? Well, he’s 
a personable gentleman, but I cited to him 
a Russian proverb—I’m not a linguist, but I 
at least learned that much Russian—and I 
said to him, Dovorey no provorey. It means 
trust, but verify. 


Antiterrorist Cooperation 


Q. Mr. President, have you found that the 
disclosures of the Iran affair and your ef- 
forts to get the American hostages out of 
Lebanon have harmed you here in Europe 
in efforts to extradite Mr. Hamadei? from 
Germany and, in general, in trying to get 
the Europeans to take strong action against 
terrorists? 

The President. No, as a matter of fact, we 
have all been united, and we’ve even 
strengthened our purpose since we’ve been 
here with regard to terrorism. But with 
regard to Hamadei in West Germany—who 
has been arrested there, as you know, for 
carrying some ammunition—Helmut Kohl * 
and I have had some talks about this. And I 
think it’s interesting to note that the only 
question that remains is: Will Hamadei be 
tried for murder and hijacking in the 
United States or will he be tried for murder 
and hijacking in Germany? Because that is 
what they intend to do. Now, there’s been 
no decision made yet as to whether there 
would be extradition or not. But whichever 
way, he is going to be tried for the crime of 
killing our young Navy man in that hijack- 
in 


g. 

Q. If I could follow up, sir: Your spokes- 
man told me yesterday that Mr. Kohl had, 
in fact, rejected the plea for extradition and 


that Mr. Hamadei would be tried for 
murder, but in West Germany. Was he in- 
correct in saying that? 


2 Mohammed Ali Hamadei is a Lebanese 
Shi'ite Moslem accused of perpetrating the 
1985 highjacking of TWA flight 847 and 
the murder of Robert D. Stethem. 

8 Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 
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The President. 1 do not know whether 
there’s been a decision. He has never said 
outright to me, “No extradition.” He said 
this is what remains to be determined: just 
where is he going to be tried. But I have 
not attempted to put any pressure on him, 
either. 


Persian Gulf 


Q. Mr. President, you said there was no 
criticism of the other summit leaders of 
your Persian Gulf policy, but a French Gov- 
ernment spokesman said that your policy 
was so confusing they didn’t know what you 
are asking them to support. Can you tell us 
what your military policy in the gulf is, and 
does it include the possibility of a preemp- 
tive strike if Iran does deploy the Silkworm 
missiles? 

The President. 1 don’t think they feel that 
way after they’ve had a chance to talk to 
me and hear what I’m saying about it. Why, 
I’m saying that all of us have a stake in 
maintaining that body of _ international 
water open to trade. It is of vital impor- 
tance to a number of countries, more so 
than to us, because of their needs in the 
energy field. But also I think they are as- 
sured now that we’re not there to, as I say, 
provoke some kind of increased hostility. 
We’re there to deter that very thing. 

Q. Well, what about the deployment of 
the missiles, Mr. President. 

The President. What? 

Q. Would that make you consider the 
possibility of a preemptive strike? 

The President. When you get down to 
actual tactics and things that might be 
done, you're in a field that I can’t answer, 
nor do I think I should answer. This is like 
talking about tactics before—— 

Q. Your Chief of Staff said it would be 
considered a hostile act and would run the 
risk of reprisal. 

The President. Well, as I say, I’m just not 
going to answer questions on that. 

Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 

Q. Mr. President, Robert McFarlane, your 
former national security adviser, testified 
that the plan to bribe—or in the words of 


the White House, to rescue the American 
hostages in Beirut that involved the 
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DEA *—had not been the subject of an in- 
telligence finding. My question then, sir, is 
why do you feel, if you approved it, that 
operation did not require a finding or noti- 
fication of Congress? 

The President. All | knew about that par- 
ticular thing was that I was told that there 
was something going on in which it might 
be possible to free one or more hostages of 
ours and they would be delivered to the 
beach north of Beirut if we were able to 
take them off that beach. And I said, well, 
of course, with the Mediterranean fleet 
there, you bet we can take them off. And it 
wasn’t until all of this exposure that then I 
heard that what it was about was supposed- 
ly some money for bribing some people 
that they thought could effect the rescue of 
one or more of our hostages and that had to 
be the thing. But it never happened, and 
no one ever arrived on the beach north of 
Beirut. 

Q. Well, something else you also may not 
have heard, sir, during the testimony it 
became clear that Colonel North, in addi- 
tion to spending money that had been 
raised, presumably, for the contras, also, ap- 
parently, was about to receive—or arrange- 
ments had been made for him to receive 
$200,000 from the Secord-Hakim operation. 
Do you believe that North was on the take? 
Whether or not you do, do you believe he’s 
still an American hero? 

The President. One cannot quarrel with 
his military record, and it established him as 
such with the awards that he received for 
his heroism in combat. But I’m going to 
wait until he’s had his day in court, also, 
and I’m not going to prejudge on the basis 
of all that has been going on for these 
countless hours. 

Q. Mr. President, did you find it uncom- 
fortable or difficult to talk to your summit 
partners about not selling weapons to Iran 
and Iraq when everyone at the table knew 
that the administration had done just that 
in the case of Iran? 

The President. We were not dealing with 
the Government of Iran. And again, I want 
to point out that I did not believe—I still 
feel as I always have—you do not ransom 
hostages and thus create a market for more 


4 Drug Enforcement Administration. 


hostages. We had been approached by indi- 
viduals, some in the Government of Iran, 
but who said that they were trying to estab- 
lish a relationship with the United States 
that could go into effect when and if there 
was a succeeding government to the Kho- 
meini. And as a matter of fact, we were 
given to believe that they thought that 
might be sooner rather than later. And they 
asked for—it was almost, in comparison to 
the normal sales of weapons, a token—first 
of all, that would prove our sincerity in this 
but also, they frankly admitted, would en- 
hance their ability to have the help of the 
military if and when this time came. And 
this was how we settled upon the $12 mil- 
lion worth of arms. 

But never—and this has been, I’m afraid, 
misportrayed to many—we were not doing 
business with the Khomeini’s government. 
As a matter of fact, the operation was 
covert, because we believed that the people 
who were trying to contact us—their lives 
would be in danger if it was ever found out 
in their home country what they were 
doing. 


Arms Sales to Iran and Iraq 


Q. A followup, sir: But nonetheless, there 
was the distinct possibility—or is the dis- 
tinct possibility that those weapons did end 
up as part of the war effort against Iraq. So, 
again, the question is how can the USS. 
come to a meeting like this and ask other 
people not to do what it actually did? 

The President. And because we won't do 
this any more—but as I say, we were—that 
amount of arms—as nearly as we can deter- 
mine, in the last few years, countries involv- 
ing the Communist bloc, other countries in 
Europe and Asia, have probably provided 
$10 billion worth of arms to Iran and some 
$34 or $35 billion worth to Iraq. And we 
have been all of this time trying to bring 
the war to an end. And we’re going to con- 
tinue to try, and as I’ve said, this thing that 
did not come to fruition—a new govern- 
ment and so forth. No, we wiil not engage 
in arms sales, nor do we think anyone else 
should. And we believe that if the U.N. Se- 
curity Council should take the action that 
we're all asking them to take—but then 
there should be sanctions against any nation 
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that does sell arms to either of the combat- 
ants. 


Farm Subsidies 


Q. Mr. President, you challenged the 
summit partners the other day to try to 
eliminate agriculture subsidies from the 
world by the year 2000. And I wondered if 
you are going to continue to press them to 
do that, and how are you going to convince 
them to do that? 

The Presiden. We're all very much 
agreed in this meeting on the fact that 
something—as we decided a year ago in 
Tokyo—something must be done worldwide 
with regard to agriculture, that govern- 
ments, all of us, are subsidizing overproduc- 
tion. There is no market for much of what 
is being produced. And the total subsidies— 
our allies and ourselves right here in the 
summit—total around $140 billion a year to 
bring this about. We are determined to go 
forward, and this, we have all agreed, will 
be continued at the Uruguay round of talks, 
the GATT talks that are going on. And this 
will be a major subject as to how we can 
bring back the marketplace as the deter- 
miner of production and price in farming. 

Q. But how do you rate the chance of 
accomplishing the end of the subsidies by 
the year 2000—13 years from now? 

The President. Well, the only reason we 
set a figure down the road was because all 
of us recognized that having for several 
decades now accustomed agriculture to 
government subsidies of various kinds you 
can’t just suddenly pull the rug out from 
under them. It wouldn’t be fair, and we’re 
not going to do that. But we are going to 
move toward—and with plenty of warning 
to them—that the day is coming when the 
marketplace will determine the price and 
what is needed. 

Yes. 


Arms Sales to Iran and Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, the joint 
statement on the Persian Gulf did not men- 
tion the possibility of imposing sanctions on 
countries that violated the proposed Securi- 
ty Council resolution. Your Secretary of 
State told us that it was a common under- 
standing among the seven heads of state 
that in fact you were talking about manda- 
tory sanctions, but other spokesmen for 
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other governments say that’s not the case. 
What is your understanding, and if you all 
did mean to endorse mandatory sanctions, 
why didn’t the communique or the state- 
ment say so? 

The President. A discussion came up be- 
tween the choice of the words “enforcea- 
ble” and “effective.” And it was decided—a 
case in semantics here—it was decided that 
“effective” meant the other, and we didn’t 
need the other word. So, it was agreed that 
we would use “effective” measures. 

Q. But would you say that you still have 
some persuading to do with the other coun- 
tries before you get them to agree to this 
idea of sanctions? 

The President. Not among the seven who 
are here. We’re pretty united on it. 


Note: The President’s 41st news conference 
began at 2 p.m. on the grounds of the Hotel 
Cipriani in Venice, Italy. It was broadcast 
live on nationwide radio and television. 


Venice, Italy 





Remarks at the Italian-American 
Conference on Private Sector Initiatives. 
June 11, 1987 





It’s a pleasure to be here today at the first 
Italian-American Conference on Private 
Sector Initiatives. Yesterday we concluded 
this year’s economic summit. I looked 
around that table at the leaders of some of 
the world’s great democracies, and I 
couldn’t help thinking how precious our 
common heritage is. It was a great Italian 
who said, “the natural rights of personality, 
family, and society exist before the state.” 
Those words, spoken by an Italian, are as 
American as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—for that matter, as British as the 
Common Law and as French as the writ- 
ings of Montesquieu. They could be called 
the common credo of every democratic 
nation across the Earth. 

Yet if freedom, democracy, and the rights 
of man are to be preserved through the 
ages, free men and women must accept the 
responsibilities that go with their freedoms. 
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And this is why I wanted to take some time 
out after the summit to meet with you, be- 
cause as business men and women, as citi- 
zens, you've been leaders in taking up the 
responsibilities of liberty. Again and again, 
over the years, all of you have volunteered 
yourselves and your corporations to causes 
that have helped make life better for the 
people of both Italy and America and of 
people all over the world. When you've 
seen a need to be filled, a job to be done, 
you haven’t waited for government to lead 
the way; you’ve set out and got the work 
done yourselves. 

And let me say that we can see all around 
us testimony to the strength here in Italy of 
voluntarism and of private giving, of what 
we in America sometimes call private sector 
initiatives. It was a private sector initiative 
by Fiat that restored this magnificent build- 
ing, the Palazzo Grassi. And just down the 
Grand Canal are the noble horses of St. 
Mark’s Basilica, which through an initiative 
by Olivetti have toured the world, showing 
something of the beauty of Venice to many 
who will not have the opportunity to come 
to this great city. 

Yes, in country after country, private 
sector initiatives are teaching children, 
caring for the sick, helping the poor build 
better lives for themselves, and searching 
for ways to cure disease. Whether people 
are in sickness, sorrow, or in need, private 
sector initiatives have been created to an- 
swer the call. Last November in Paris, at 
the International Conference on Private 
Sector Initiatives, men and women from 
seven nations showed that yours is an inter- 
national movement. Yesterday in Milan you 
continued the work you began in Paris with 
a new exchange of ideas. 

In the meantime, of course, I have been 
meeting here in Venice with the leaders of 
the six leading industrial democracies. 
We’ve held productive discussions on sub- 
jects ranging from East-West relations to 
terrorism to economic policy and free 
trade. These meetings are important, and 
they have received, as they should, a great 
deal of attention from the press. And yet I 
can’t help thinking that any true history of 
our times will show that your work, and 
that of millions of free men and women all 
around the world, has done as much to 
build the future of our civilization as have 


all the statesmen in all the summits over 
the years. History has shown that govern- 
ments alone cannot possibly meet the chal- 
lenges of a growing world. I believe that 
private sector initiatives will provide many 
solutions to the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury. 

They’re already giving us lasting symbols 
of the friendships between democratic peo- 
ples and countries on which European and 
American peace and prosperity have been 
built over the last 40 years. In this regard, 
I’m pleased to commend the National Ital- 
ian-American Foundation for their efforts in 
restoring a magnificant garden here in 
Venice. This Italian-American Friendship 
Garden will be a lasting reminder of this 
meeting in Venice. And Jim Robinson ! has 
just announced another step in _Italian- 
American friendship. This innovative pro- 
gram will contribute to the restoration of 
other Italian national treasures. It’s a fine 
example of private sector initiatives at 
work. 

I want to thank all those involved in 
these projects as well as the members of my 
board of advisors on private sector initia- 
tives and their Italian counterparts, who 
have made this conference possible. By 
shouldering the responsibilities of freedom, 
you are helping to preserve freedom, to 
preserve this great hope for all mankind 
that our countries represent. And the voices 
that thank you come not just from Italy and 
America, not just from Europe, but from 
throughout the world. And Frank,? I have 
to tell you, in giving me this honor, which 
you’ve just given me, kind of makes things 
all right for the industry that I once was in, 
the motion picture industry. We had an 
actor there who was only being an actor in 
Hollywood long enough to get the money 
to come to Italy, because he aspired to an 
operatic career. And he went to Milan, and 
he studied. And then he was asked to sing 
in “Pagliacci,” the very spiritual fountain- 
head of opera. And he did an aria, and he 
received such thunderous and sustained ap- 


1 Chairman of the American Express Co. 

2 Frank Stella, president of the National 
Italian-American Foundation, presented the 
President with a lapel pin bearing the 
foundation’s emblem. 
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plause that he had to repeat the aria as an 
encore. And again the same sustained, thun- 
derous applause, and again he sang “Vesti la 
Giuba.” And this went on until finally he 
motioned for quiet, and he tried to tell 
them how full his heart was for this recep- 
tion. “But,” he said, “I have sung ‘Vesti la 
Giuba’ now nine times. My voice is gone, I 
cannot do it again.” And a voice from the 
balcony said, “You'll do it until you get it 
right.” [Laughter] 

You know, all that we talked about, I just 
have to tell you one last little incident here 
that is really true of what brings us together 
here—private initiative. I’m sure that our 
people have told you that there in Washing- 
ton now, we have in the computers some 
3,000 programs where some little hamlet or 
village or town has found a problem and a 
way to solve it themselves. And we keep 
this, because then when inquiries come 
from people that say what could we do 
about it, we go to the computers and are 
able to tell them how a program was set up 
privately by the people and made to work. 

A little town in Texas had something for 
several years called Christmas in April. All 
year long the people of that town kept 
track and watched for homes of elderly 
people or homes of people that were handi- 
capped or very poor; and if there were 
things like leaking roofs and plumbing that 
didn’t work and so forth, they made a list 
during all the year. And then on April Ist 
the merchants that dealt in the products 
they needed—building materials and paint 
and so forth—would donate. But citizens of 
every calling, as volunteers, would show up 
on that April Ist, knock on the door, and 
say we’re here to put a new roof on your 
house or paint your house or fix the plumb- 
ing or do what has to be done. That went 
on in that little town in Texas. 

Well, a couple of years ago, I was amazed 
to see some people that didn’t look like 
ordinary workmen in Washington, DC, nail- 
ing shingles on a roof and others painting a 
porch and so forth. I recognized a couple of 
judges among them. There were some pro- 
fessional people, some medical personnel 
and all. Believe it or not, Washington, DC, 
had discovered from that little town in 
Texas private initiative, and now had 
Christmas in April for the people, the poor 
that might be there in the capital. 
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So, what’s ahead for all of you, I think 
you're going to find, is most exciting, most 
wonderful, and just a blessing of freedom 
that a number of people in the world 
cannot have unless they see the error of 
their ways and turn to our way of life. 

Thank you all. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:26 p.m. at 
the Palazzo Grassi. 


750th Anniversary of Berlin, 1987 





Proclamation 5665. June 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Berlin, one of the world’s great cities and 
the largest German city, this year observes 
its 750th anniversary. This is cause for cele- 
bration for Berliners and for all Germans, 
and also for the people of the United States 
and the rest of the world. 

The history and character of Berlin and 
its people give powerful testimony about 
human nature and its capabilities. After 
three-quarters of a millennium and many 
shocks and reversals through the ages, 
Berlin is yet a young city—young with all 
the capacity of the human spirit to renew 
itself, to strive and to seek, to build anew 
and create, and, most of all, to hope. Time 
and again, Berlin has overcome desolation 
and isolation with will, energy, and courage. 
Even now, its spirit towers over the wall 
that presently divides the city. 

Today Berlin remains close to the spiritu- 
al center of the Western world. Americans 
have a special affinity for Berlin that goes 
beyond formal political or economic ties, 
because we feel a kinship with its spirit of 
strength and creativity and because we see 
our own hopes and ideals mirrored in the 
deep attachment of its people to freedom 
and its blessings. Thousands of Americans— 
scholars, service men and women and their 
families, business people, diplomatic person- 
nel, and so on—live in Berlin and make 
vital contributions to the life of the city. We 
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have helped Berlin grow, and we have 
shared its spirit. 

As we near the end of the 20th century, 
we see that Berlin, though ancient, is a city 
of the future. We know that the courageous 
and freedom-loving spirit that has guided so 
much of Berlin’s past will help ensure a 
future of freedom for all mankind in the 
years to come. “Berlin bleibt doch Berlin— 
Berlin is still Berlin.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby recognize Berlin’s 750th Anni- 
versity, 1987. I call upon the people of the 
United States to join in celebrating and 
honoring Berlin’s 750th anniversary with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:26 p.m., June 15, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 12. 


West Berlin 





Remarks at the Brandenburg Gate. 
June 12, 1987 





Thank you very much. Chancellor Kohl, 
Governing Mayor Diepgen, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: Twenty four years ago, President 
John F. Kennedy visited Berlin, speaking to 
the people of this city and the world at the 
City Hall. Well, since then two other presi- 
dents have come, each in his turn, to 
Berlin. And today I, myself, make my 
second visit to your city. 

We come to Berlin, we American Presi- 
dents, because it’s our duty to speak, in this 
place, of freedom. But I must confess, we're 
drawn here by other things as well: by the 
feeling of history in this city, more than 500 


years older than our own nation; by the 
beauty of the Grunewald and the Tiergar- 
ten; most of all, by your courage and deter- 
mination. 

Perhaps the composer, Paul Lincke, un- 
derstood something about American Presi- 
dents. You see, like so many Presidents 
before me, I come here today because 
wherever I go, whatever I do: Ich hab noch 
einen koffer in Berlin. [I still have a suit- 
case in Berlin.] 

Our gathering today is being broadcast 
throughout Western Europe and North 
America. I understand that it is being seen 
and heard as well in the East. To those 
listening thoughout Eastern Europe, I 
extend my warmest greetings and the good 
will of the American people. To those lis- 
tening in East Berlin, a special word: Al- 
though I cannot be with you, I address my 
remarks to you just as surely as to those 
standing here before me. For I join you, as I 
join your fellow countrymen in the West, in 
this firm, this unalterable belief: Es gibt nur 
ein Berlin. [There is only one Berlin.] 

Behind me stands a wall that encircles 
the free sectors of this city, part of a vast 
system of barriers that divides the entire 
continent of Europe. From the Baltic, 
south, those barriers cut across Germany in 
a gash of barbed wire, concrete, dog runs, 
and guardtowers. Farther south, there may 
be no visible, no obvious wall. But there 
remain armed guards and checkpoints all 
the same—still a restriction on the right to 
travel, still an instrument to impose upon 
ordinary men and women the will of a to- 
talitarian state. Yet it is here in Berlin 
where the wall emerges most clearly; here, 
cutting across your city, where the news 
photo and the television screen have im- 
printed this brutal division of a continent 
upon the mind of the world. Standing 
before the Brandenburg Gate, every man is 
a German, separated from his fellow men. 
Every man is a Berliner, forced to look 
upon a scar. 

President von Weizsicker has said “The 
German question is open as long as the 
Brandenburg Gate is closed.” Today I say: 
As long as this gate is closed, as long as this 
scar of a wall is permitted to stand, it is not 
the German question alone that remains 
open, but the question of freedom for all 
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mankind. Yet I do not come here to lament. 
For I find in Berlin a message of hope, evea 
in the shadow of this wall, a message of 
triumph. 

In this season of spring in 1945, the 
people of Berlin emerged from their air- 
raid shelters to find devastation. Thousands 
of miles away, the people of the United 
States reached out to help. And in 1947 
Secretary of State—as you’ve been told— 
George Marshall announced the creation of 
what would become known as the Marshall 
plan. Speaking precisely 40 years ago this 
month, he said: “Our policy is directed not 
against any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 

In the Reichstag a few moments ago, I 
saw a display commemorating this 40th an- 
niversary of the Marshall plan. I was struck 
by the sign on a burnt-out, gutted structure 
that was being rebuilt. I understand that 
Berliners of my own generation can re- 
member seeing signs like it dotted through- 
out the western sectors of the city. The sign 
read simply: “The Marshall plan is helping 
here to strengthen the free world.” A 
strong, free world in the West, that dream 
became real. Japan rose from ruin to 
become an economic giant. Italy, France, 
Belgium—virtually every nation in Western 
Europe saw political and economic rebirth; 
the European Community was founded. 

In West Germany and here in Berlin, 
there took place an economic miracle, the 
Wirtschaftswunder. Adenauer, Erhard, 
Reuter, and other leaders understood the 
practical importance of liberty—that just as 
truth can flourish only when the journalist 
is given freedom of speech, so prosperity 
can come about only when the farmer and 
businessman enjoy economic freedom. The 
German leaders reduced tariffs, expanded 
free trade, lowered taxes. From 1950 to 
1960 alone, the standard of living in West 
Germany and Berlin doubled. 

Where four decades ago there was 
rubble, today in West Berlin there is the 
greatest industrial output of any city in Ger- 
many—busy office blocks, fine homes and 
apartments, proud avenues, and the spread- 
ing lawns of park land. Where a city’s cul- 
ture seemed to have been destroyed, today 
there are two great universities, orchestras 
and an opera, countless theaters, and muse- 
ums. Where there was want, today there’s 
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abundance—food, clothing, automobiles— 
the wonderful goods of the Ku’damm. From 
devastation, from utter ruin, you Berliners 
have, in freedom, rebuilt a city that once 
again ranks as one of the greatest on Earth. 
The Soviets may have had other plans. But, 
my friends, there were a few things the 
Soviets didn’t count on—Berliner herz, Ber- 
liner humor, ja, und Berliner schnauze. 
[Berliner heart, Berliner humor, yes, and a 
Berliner schnauze.] [Laughter] 

In the 1950’s, Khrushchev predicted: 
“We will bury you.” But in the West today, 
we see a free world that has achieved a 
level of prosperity and well-being unprece- 
dented in all human history. In the Com- 
munist world, we see failure, technological 
backwardness, declining standards of 
health, even want of the most basic kind— 
too little food. Even today, the Soviet Union 
still cannot feed itself. After these four dec- 
ades, then, there stands before the entire 
world one great and inescapable conclusion: 
Freedom leads to prosperity. Freedom re- 
places the ancient hatreds among the na- 
tions with comity and peace. Freedom is 
the victor. 

And now the Soviets themselves may, in a 
limited way, be coming to understand the 
importance of freedom. We hear much 
from Moscow about a new policy of reform 
and openness. Some political prisoners have 
been released. Certain foreign news broad- 
casts are no longer being jammed. Some 
economic enterprises have been permitted 
to operate with greater freedom from state 
control. 

Are these the beginnings of profound 
changes in the Soviet state? Or are they 
token gestures, intended to raise false hopes 
in the West, or to strengthen the Soviet 
system without changing it? We welcome 
change and openness; for we believe that 
freedom and security go together, that the 
advance of human liberty can _ only 
strengthen the cause of world peace. There 
is one sign the Soviets can make that would 
be unmistakable, that would advance dra- 
matically the cause of freedom and peace. 

General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek 
peace, if you seek prosperity for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, if you seek lib- 
eralization: Come here to this gate! Mr. 
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Gorbachev, open this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, 
tear down this wall! 

I understand the fear of war and the pain 
of division that afflict this continent—and I 
pledge to you my country’s efforts to help 
overcome these burdens. To be sure, we in 
the West must resist Soviet expansion. So 
we must maintain defenses of unassailable 
strength. Yet we seek peace; so we must 
strive to reduce arms on both sides. 

Beginning 10 years ago, the Soviets chal- 
lenged the Western alliance with a grave 
new threat, hundreds of new and more 
deadly SS-20 nuclear missiles, capable of 
striking every capital in Europe. The West- 
ern alliance responded by committing itself 
to a counterdeployment unless the Soviets 
agreed to negotiate a better solution; 
namely, the elimination of such weapons on 
both sides. For many months, the Soviets 
refused to bargain in earnestness. As the 
alliance, in turn, prepared to go forward 
with its counterdeployment, there were dif- 
ficult days—days of protests like those 
during my 1982 visit to this city—and the 
Soviets later walked away from the table. 

But through it all, the alliance held firm. 
And I invite those who protested then—I 
invite those who protest today—to mark 
this fact: because we remained strong, the 
Soviets came back to the table. And be- 
cause we remained strong, today we have 
within reach the possibility, not merely of 
limiting the growth of arms, but of eliminat- 
ing, for the first time, an entire class of 
nuclear weapons from the face of the Earth. 

As I speak, NATO ministers are meeting 
in Iceland to review the progress of our 
proposals for eliminating these weapons. At 
the talks in Geneva, we have also proposed 
deep cuts in strategic offensive weapons. 
And the Western allies have likewise made 
far-reaching proposals to reduce the danger 
of conventional war and to place a total ban 
on chemical weapons. 

While we pursue these arms reductions, I 
pledge to you that we will maintain the 
capacity to deter Soviet aggression at any 
level at which it might occur. And in coop- 
eration with many of our allies, the United 
States is pursuing the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative—research to base deterrence not on 
the threat of offensive retaliation, but on 
defenses that truly defend; on systems, in 
short, that will not target populations, but 


shield them. By these means we seek to 
increase the safety of Europe and all the 
world. But we must remember a crucial 
fact: East and West do not mistrust each 
other because we are armed; we are armed 
because we mistrust each other. And our 
differences are not about weapons but 
about liberty. When President Kennedy 
spoke at the City Hall those 24 years ago, 
freedom was encircled, Berlin was under 
siege. And today, despite all the pressures 
upon this city, Berlin stands secure in its 
liberty. And freedom itself is transforming 
the globe. 

In the Philippines, in South and Central 
America, democracy has been given a re- 
birth. Throughout the Pacific, free markets 
are working miracle after miracle of eco- 
nomic growth. In the industrialized nations, 
a technological revolution is taking place—a 
revolution marked by rapid, dramatic ad- 
vances in computers and telecommunica- 
tions. 

In Europe, only one nation and those it 
controls refuse to join the community of 
freedom. Yet in this age of redoubled eco- 
nomic growth, of information and innova- 
tion, the Soviet Union faces a choice: It 
must make fundamental changes, or it will 
become obsolete. 

Today thus represents a moment of hope. 
We in the West stand ready to cooperate 
with the East to promote true openness, to 
break down barriers that separate people, 
to create a safer, freer world. And surely 
there is no better place than Berlin, the 
meeting place of East and West, to make a 
start. Free people of Berlin: Today, as in 
the past, the United States stands for the 
strict observance and full implementation 
of all parts of the Four Power Agreement of 
1971. Let us use this occasion, the 750th 
anniversary of this city, to usher in a new 
era, to seek a still fuller, richer life for the 
Berlin of the future. Together, let us main- 
tain and develop the ties between the Fed- 
eral Republic and the Western sectors of 
Berlin, which is permitted by the 1971 
agreement. 

And I invite Mr. Gorbachev: Let us work 
to bring the Eastern and Western parts of 
the city closer together, so that all the in- 
habitants of all Berlin can enjoy the benefits 
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that come with life in one of the great cities 
of the world. 

To open Berlin still further to all Europe, 
East and West, let us expand the vital air 
access to this city, finding ways of making 
commercial air service to Berlin more con- 
venient, more comfortable, and more eco- 
nomical. We look to the day when West 
Berlin can become one of the chief aviation 
hubs in all central Europe. 

With our French and British partners, the 
United States is prepared to help bring 
international meetings to Berlin. It would 
be only fitting for Berlin to serve as the site 
of United Nations meetings, or world con- 
ferences on human rights and arms control 
or other issues that call for international co- 
operation. 

There is no better way to establish hope 
for the future than to enlighten young 
minds, and we would be honored to sponsor 
summer youth exchanges, cultural events, 
and other programs for young Berliners 
from the East. Our French and British 
friends, I’m certain, will do the same. And 
it’s my hope that an authority can be found 
in East Berlin to sponsor visits from young 
people of the Western sectors. 

One final proposal, one close to my heart: 
Sport represents a source of enjoyment and 
ennoblement, and you many have noted 
that the Republic of Korea—South Korea— 
has offered to permit certain everits of the 
1988 Olympics to take place in the North. 
International sports competitions of all 
kinds could take place in both parts of this 
city. And what better way to demonstrate 
to the world the openness of this city than 
to offer in some future year to hold the 
Olympic games here in Berlin, East and 
West? 

In these four decades, as I have said, you 
Berliners have built a great city. You’ve 
done so in spite of threats—the Soviet at- 
tempts to impose the East-mark, the block- 
ade. Today the city thrives in spite of the 
challenges implicit in the very presence of 
this wall. What keeps you here? Certainly 
there’s a great deal to be said for your forti- 
tude, for your defiant courage. But I believe 
there’s something deeper, something that 
involves Berlin’s whole look and feel and 
way of life—not mere sentiment. No one 
could live long in Berlin without being 


completely disabused of illusions. Some- 
thing instead, that has seen the difficulties 
of life in Berlin but chose to accept them, 
that continues to build this good and proud 
city in contrast to a surrounding totalitarian 
presence that refuses to release human en- 
ergies or aspirations. Something that speaks 
with a powerful voice of affirmation, that 
says yes to this city, yes to the future, yes to 
freedom. In a word, I would submit that 
what keeps you in Berlin is love—love both 
profound and abiding. 

Perhaps this gets to the root of the 
matter, to the most fundamental distinction 
of all between East and West. The totalitar- 
ian world produces backwardness because it 
does such violence to the spirit, thwarting 
the human impulse to create, to enjoy, to 
worship. The totalitarian world finds even 
symbols of love and of worship an affront. 
Years ago, before the East Germans began 
rebuilding their churches, they erected a 
secular structure: the television tower at Al- 
exander Platz. Virtually ever since, the au- 
thorities have been working to correct what 
they view as the tower’s one major flaw, 
treating the glass sphere at the top with 
paints and chemicals of every kind. Yet 
even today when the Sun strikes that 
sphere—that sphere that towers over all 
Berlin—the light makes the sign of the 
cross. There in Berlin, like the city itself, 
symbols of love, symbols of worship, cannot 
be suppressed. 

As I looked out a moment ago from the 
Reichstag, that embodiment of German 
unity, I noticed words crudely spray-paint- 
ed upon the wall, perhaps by a young Ber- 
liner, “This wall will fall. Beliefs become 
reality.” Yes, across Europe, this wall will 
fall. For it cannot withstand faith; it cannot 
withstand truth. The wall cannot withstand 
freedom. 

And I would like, before I close, to say 
one word. I have read, and I have been 
questioned since I’ve been here about cer- 
tain demonstrations against my coming. 
And I would like to say just one thing, and 
to those who demonstrate so. I wonder if 
they have ever asked themselves that if 
they should have the kind of government 
they apparently seek, no one would ever be 
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able to do what they're doing again. 
Thank you and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at 
the Brandenburg Gate. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Prior to his remarks, President Reagan met 
with President Richard von Weizsacker of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Gov- 
erning Mayor Eberhard Diepgen of West 
Berlin at Schloss Bellevue, President Weiz- 
sacker’s official residence in West Berlin. 

Following the meeting, President Reagan 
went to the Reichstag, where he viewed the 
Berlin Wall from the East Balcony. 


West Berlin 





Remarks on the 750th Anniversary of the 
Founding of Berlin. June 12, 1987 





The President. Well, Chancellor Kohl and 
Mayor Diepgen, Ambassador Burt, ladies 
and gentlemen: It’s an honor for me to be 
able to join you today at this 750th birthday 
party for the city of Berlin. I’m especially 
pleased to be here today because—well, it’s 
not often that I get to go to a birthday 
party for something that’s older than I am. 
[Laughter] 

But to subject you to a second speech 
here—[laughter|—you know, I keep think- 
ing of a story of ancient Rome, where, on a 
Saturday afternoon, the hungry lions were 
turned loose on the little group of people 
there on the floor of the Coliseum, and they 
came charging toward them. And one indi- 
vidual stepped out of the group, said some- 
thing very quietly, and the lions all laid 
down. Well, the crowd was enraged and 
horrified that they’re going to be denied 
the show. And Caesar sent for the man who 
had spoken to the lions. And they brought 
him, and he said, “What did you say to 
them that made them act like that?” And 
he said, “I just told them that after they ate, 
there’d be speeches.” [Laughter] 

Well, let me begin by conveying the 
warmest greetings of the American people 
to all of you here today. While only a small 
fraction of the Berlin community can be 
here in this hall, our good wishes go to all 


the residents of this marvelous city, where- 
ever they may live. 

And I am happy to see so many young 
people here this afternoon. There are two 
groups of local teenagers I would like to 
greet in a special way—the graduating class- 
es of the Berlin-American High School and 
of the city’s John F. Kennedy School. Con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 

Well, this is a celebration for all of Berlin. 
To those of you in the East who are watch- 
ing on television but unable to attend in 
person, you’re here with us in spirit. The 
traditional banners of Berlin’s 20 districts, 
East and West, around this hall, remind me 
of the kinship that exists among all people 
of this city. By its very existence and char- 
acter, Berlin remains the most compelling 
argument for an open world. We’re remind- 
ed of the many traditions of openness and 
democracy that have marked the history of 
this city. 

America—missed me! ! [Laughter] Amer- 
ica has a special relationship with Berlin 
that extends beyond formal political or eco- 
nomic ties. Like America, Berlin is a place 
of great energy. We see our own hopes and 
ideals mirrored in the energy and courage 
of Berliners and draw strength from our 
joint efforts here. 

This sense is symbolized by the nearly 
14,000 American soldiers, airmen, and their 
families who live and work in close coopera- 
tion with Berliners to ensure the defense of 
our common goals. And let me make one 
point clear: Our troops will remain here as 
long as they are wanted and needed by 
Berliners to demonstrate to the other side 
that force and coercion cannot succeed. 

Several thousand other Americans from 
all walks of life make an important contri- 
bution to the business and cultural life of 
this city. We’ve joined the centuries-old tra- 
dition of Berlin and, in a real sense, we 
have become Berliners. 

A few moments ago here at Tempelhof, I 
shook hands with three men who testify to 
the way you Berliners and we Americans 
play such a proud role in each others’ lives: 
Three former U.S. Air Force pilots, veterans 


1 The President was referring to a loud 
noise in the hall. 
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of one of the most remarkable operations in 
modern history, the Berlin airlift. 

On his flights, Colonel Gale Halvorsen 
tossed small, candy-filled parachutes to the 
children of Berlin as his plane approached 
the Tempelhof runway. Yes, Colonel Hal- 
vorsen was one of the famous Rosinen- 
bombers or bomber pilots who every Ber- 
liner of that generation still remembers 
with warmth and affection. Another airlift 
veteran, Captain Jack Bennett, has many 
friends here today; he lives in Berlin. 

As for Colonel Allen Chealander, when 
the Soviets blockaded Berlin, Colonel Chea- 
lander had been back in civilian life for just 
8 months. He and his wife had an infant son 
and another child on the way. Those pre- 
cious 8 months were the first Colonel Chea- 
lander had been able to devote to his family 
since the long years of the war. Yet, when 
called up for the airlift, he never hesitated. 
Looking back on those days of constant 
hardship, of danger scorned, Colonel Chea- 
lander says simply this: “We had a job to do, 
and we did it.” In those few words, hear 
the understatement of a hero. I am espe- 
cially pleased that Colonel Chealander and 
his son, who saw him only briefly before he 
returned to service to help fight the block- 
ade and who is now my own military aide, 
are both with us here today. 

I have met other heroes as well—German 
heroes of Berlin: 

—Truemmerfrauen—women who, 40 
years ago, collected and cleaned bricks from 
the rubble to rebuild their homes, their 
churches, their schools, their very way of 
life. 

—A scholar, expelled by the Soviets from 
the city’s old Humboldt University in the 
East, who then joined in founding what has 
become one of the world’s major institu- 
tions of higher learning, the Free University 
of Berlin. 

—A group of RIAS employees of the first 
hour who helped us get the voice of free- 
dom on the city’s airwaves in those early 
postwar years, and ever since. For 40 years, 
radio in the American sector has been a 
voice of freedom and an essential part of 
our continuing commitment to Berlin. And 
now we are taking another important step 
in German-American relations by moving 
forward to make RIAS television a reality. I 
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can’t help but wonder if they will rerun 
“Bedtime for Bonzo.” [Laughter] 

—An East Berlin border guard who de- 
cided to live in freedom rather than build- 
ing a wall that removes even the most basic 
rights of freedom and _ self-government. 
Well, then, too, I have met Berliners whose 
actions speak with confidence of the city’s 
present and future: A professor who has 
helped make Berlin one of the world’s lead- 
ing centers of research in the field of laser 
medicine, and the winners of the 1987 com- 
puter contest sponsored by the Berlin- 
U.S.A. initiative. 

In each face, I’ve seen abiding pride in 
this city and its accomplishments. Indeed, 
there’s been something deeply moving, 
something humbling about meeting these 
heroes of Berlin. I feel your pride in what 
you've done for your city, your zest for life, 
your confidence and hope from having 
overcome so many obstacles, and the 
strength of your commitment to overcome 
those that remain. You’ve demonstrated to 
the world the value of human liberty, and 
perhaps the courage of your example is the 
greatest gift you can give to us every day of 
our lives. 

Today when most Americans think of 
Berlin, they recall our postwar relationship 
with this city. And as we celebrate this 
750th birthday, it’s worth remembering 
that America’s ties with Berlin go back 
many years. More than 20 American com- 
munities bear the name Berlin. Three of 
our Founding Fathers, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams negoti- 
ated a treaty of friendship and commerce 
with Frederick the Great in 1785, establish- 
ing a basis for the special relationship that 
we enjoy today. 

Americans were affected in other ways by 
this city when some of the best and bright- 
est people active in Berlin came to the 
United States. Albert Einstein, George 
Grosz, Arnold Schoenberg, Kurt Weill, Mies 
van der Rohe—the list of former residents 
of this city who changed the face of modern 
America is practically limitless. 

Audience member. [Inaudible] 

The President. All right, he has just told 
me, and now they want to create heaven on 
Earth. We celebrate with you today—{Jn- 
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audible|—thank you. Thank you. Well, I 
thank you very much, and I wish you well. 

So, we do celebrate with you today, re- 
membering the heroic deeds of these—all 
of them here on this platform and all Ber- 
liners, and the longstanding relationship be- 
tween our two countries. But let’s not 
forget the painful lessons of the not-so- 
recent past and draw on those experiences. 
Together, we can build a better future for 
this city, for Europe, and for the world. 

And as we look toward the 21st century, 
the ideals the world associates with the free 
part of Berlin are gaining in recognition. 
History did not come to an end in 1945, 
and it will not do so now. Berlin is a city of 
the future; it stands as a beacon for freedom 
and shines brightly for all Berliners to see. 

In the name of the American people, I 
want to congratulate all three million Ber- 
liners on the occasion of your anniversary. 
And I’m proud to issue a Presidential proc- 
lamation today honoring Berlin. Perhaps 
more than the people of any other city, 
you, the free people of Berlin, have demon- 
strated to the world the value of human 
liberty. So it is that we have so much to 
celebrate today. And so it is that, on behalf 
of my nation, I thank you. 

Having witnessed your courage and de- 
termination for all these years, I am confi- 
dent in extending the heartfelt best wishes 
of all Americans for your city’s future. And 
for those of you here today who are with 
our Armed Forces and who are here; I want 
to tell you that nothing in the job I have 
has made me more proud than you, the 
men and women wearing our military uni- 
forms. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:57 p.m. at 
Tempelhof Central Airport. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Governing Mayor Eberhard Diepgen of 
West Berlin, and U.S. Ambassador Richard 
R. Burt. 

Prior to his remarks, he met with mem- 
bers of the allied Armed Forces serving in 
West Berlin. Following his remarks, the 
President traveled to Bonn, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany 





Remarks on Departure. June 12, 1987 





My talks with Chancellor Kohl and his 
colleagues have fulfilled all my expecta- 
tions. They confirm, as his words here have 
confirmed today, that relations between the 
United States and the Federal Republic are 
those of close allies and friends. 

Chancellor Kohl and I, together with 
other allies and partners, have already had 
the opportunity in Venice to address many 
of the major issues confronting the world 
today. There, important steps were taken to 
ensure the continued economic progress 
and freedom for our nations. 

Here in Bonn, we talked, in particular, 
about progress in arms reductions and East- 
West relations. Chancellor Kohl and I agree 
fully on the necessity of continuing our 
close consultations as we pursue our 
common goals of reducing the danger to 
Europe posed by the threatening policies 
and military might of the Warsaw Pact. We 
share deep satisfaction with NATO’s 1979 
double-track decision on intermediate nu- 
clear forces—INF. 

It was controversial when the alliance 
first agreed upon it, yet time is proving it 
an unequivocal success. We hope to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union before 
the end of 1987, which would drastically 
reduce and possibly eliminate a class of nu- 
clear weapons that poses a particular threat 
to our friends and allies in Europe and Asia. 

As we proceed in our quest for a safer 
and more stable peace, I look forward to 
continuing close cooperation and consulta- 
tion with Chancellor Kohl and his govern- 
ment. 

And I would like to add something here 
also. Much is said each year about these 
economic summits with the heads of state 
of seven countries and our meetings and 
whether they accomplish much or whether 
they don’t. I have to tell you, they would 
accomplish much if we did nothing but 
meet and just talk to each other—because 
we have become close friends. We use our 
titles in public as protocol requires. But 
when we meet together we’re on a first- 
name basis, and we’re not meeting as much 
as heads of states, as we’re meeting as close, 
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personal friends who look forward to re- 
newing our friendship with these meetings 
and with others in between when we can 
manage it. 

So this has been a wonderful several days 
for us to be here, to be in Venice, then to 
be in Berlin earlier today and to be here, 
and to know that we’re with dear friends. 
And so, we say goodbye to all of you, and 
we say a very personal goodbye to our dear 
friends, Chancellor Kohl and Mrs. Kohl, and 
the others that we’ve met. 

And God bless all of you, and may we all 
soon meet again. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:56 p.m. at 
Kéln-Bonn Airport. Prior to his remarks, he 
met at the airport with Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


International Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by Die 
Welt of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
June 12, 1987 





Berlin 

Q. Mr. President, you will visit Berlin on 
June 12. What will be your message to the 
Berliners? 

The President. My message to Berliners, 
and indeed to all citizens of the world, is 
that freedom brings prosperity; freedom 
pays. That conclusion is inescapable for 
anyone who views the difference between 
East and West, so sharply visible in divided 
Berlin. Even the Soviet leadership seems to 
be coming to acknowledge the benefits of 
freedom. If they really do come to under- 
stand, then there is one step they could 
take that would be unmistakable: Tear 
down the wall, open the gates. 

Today represents a moment of hope. We 
in the West stand ready to cooperate with 
the East to promote true openness—to 
break down the barriers that separate 
people, to create a safer, freer world. And 
surely there is no better place than Berlin, 
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the meeting place of East and West, to 
make a start. 

I salute the people of Berlin for their his- 
tory, courage, their steadfastness, and their 
dedication to freedom. We hope and expect 
that the Berlin of the future will be even 
more splendid than it is today. I intend to 
work with President von Weizicker, Chan- 
cellor Kohl, Mayor Diepgen, and our 
French and British colleagues to ensure 
that this future becomes reality. 


Disarmament 


Q. Are you in full harmony with the 
German standpoint on disarmament, as ex- 
pressed in the statement of the Federal 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl in the Federal 
Parliament, especially about the connection 
between conventional and nuclear reduc- 
tions? 

The President. Yes, 1 strongly share the 
key messages contained in the Chancellor’s 
statement, specifically: 

—We agree that our guideline is the reli- 
able prevention of all wars, both con- 
ventional or nuclear. 

—We agree that for the foreseeable 
future there is no alternative to the de- 
fense strategy of flexible response de- 
veloped by the alliance. 

—We agree that this means the alliance 
will continue to have to rely on a bal- 
ance of conventional and nuclear 
forces, and that, therefore, for as long 
as this is the case, we cannot support 
any attempt to remove all nuclear 
weapons from Europe. 

—We agree that the level of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear weapons should be re- 
duced, and that we should maintain no 
more nuclear weapons than are neces- 
sary for the security of the United 
States and her allies. 

—We agree that the linkage between the 
security of the United States and that of 
NATO is guaranteed by the presence of 
U.S. troops and their families in the 
Federal Republic. 

—We agree that disarmament is not an 
end in itself, and we agree that it must 
never lead to less security. 

—We agree that the complex interactions 
of disarmament steps and strategy re- 
quire a thorough examination during 
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the associated decisionmaking in each 
alliance country and within the alliance 
as a whole. 

—And we agree that the goal should be 
to establish a stable, balanced ratio of 
forces at the lowest possible levels. 

Q. Do you think the German Govern- 
ment is right that there should be negotia- 
tions with the Russians about reduction of 
the short-range missiles under 300 miles 
after an agreement about INF? 

The President. It is essential that we 
always keep in mind that the negotiations 
on intermediate-range missiles are only one 
of the negotiations in progress. These nego- 
tiations are not an end in themselves but 
part of a wider, more comprehensive proc- 
ess. 

The NATO allies are working hard for 
progress in arms control on a wide front. 
We have proposed a 50 percent reduction 
in strategic nuclear arms which can strike 
targets at virtually any range. We have pro- 
posed the total elimination of chemical 
weapons. We are seeking to redress the cur- 
rent imbalance in conventional arms. Most 
importantly, we must have the vision to see 
these efforts as parts of a larger whole. In 
this context, I continue to favor the total 
elimination of all offensive ballistic missiles. 
However, achieving that objective must be 
accomplished in an orderly and realistic 
manner. 

Q. Do you agree with Bonn that the Per- 
shing IA missiles of the German Bundes- 
wehr should not be included in an INF 
agreement? 

The President. Yes, of course. Both the 
United States and NATO have insisted from 
the very beginning that the INF negotia- 
tions must cover U.S. and Soviet missiles 
only. These negotiations are bilateral be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. We have 
consistently maintained the firm position 
that the U.S. will not deal with third-coun- 
try systems or change existing patterns of 
cooperation with its allies in such bilateral 
negotiations. 

Further, our objective in these and other 
negotiations is to establish equality between 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. at lower levels of 
arms. However, the Soviet Union has long 
tried to assert a right to equality with the 
U.S. and various other nations put together. 
To grant them this would threaten Western 


security and create a dangerous precedent 
across the entire front of negotiations. 

The Soviets did not demand a limit on 
German Pershing IA missiles in the 1981- 
1983 INF talks or in the current talks, 
which began in 1985. They did not raise 
this issue in the 1985 Geneva summit, the 
1986 Reykjavik meeting, or in the meetings 
between Secretary Shultz and Soviet lead- 
ers in Moscow in April of this year. I doubt 
that the Soviets will block an INF agree- 
ment by creating a new and artificial issue. 


International Trade 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 13, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

Tomorrow is Flag Day, the anniversary of 
the first official American flag. Nancy and I 
hope that you'll join us and millions of other 
Americans tomorrow evening at 7 p.m. 
eastern daylight time as we participate in 
the annual “Pause for the Pledge.” The 31 
words of the Pledge of Allegiance to our 
flag takes only a moment to recite, yet their 
meaning reaches across the many decades 
of our history as a free people. 

Now, to turn for a moment to the trip 
abroad that we just completed. Monday 
evening, in a televised address from the 
Oval Office, I'll present to the Nation a full 
report on the Venice Economic Summit. I'll 
also speak about a matter of world impor- 
tance: the just-ended meeting in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, of Secretary of State George Shultz 
and his counterparts from the countries that 
make up the NATO alliance. Secretary 
Shultz and the NATO foreign ministers 
reached a crucial consensus on our arms 
reduction proposals that could move us 
closer to an historic agreement, bringing 
about for the first time real and equitable 
reductions in U.S. and Soviet nuclear arms. 
And it is NATO’s firmness and unity that 
made this possible. 

For now, though, I'd like to talk with you 
about a matter that played a central role in 
the Venice summit: world trade. We in the 
United States hear much these days about 
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balances and imbalances of world trade, 
about the whole question of how competi- 
tive our country is with the rest of the 
world. Congress in particular is paying a 
great deal of attention to this issue, and 
there are those on Capitol Hill who seem to 
think we can somehow make America more 
prosperous by putting up barriers and im- 
posing tariffs—that is, by not even trying to 
compete with the rest of the world. 

Now, I don’t doubt for a moment that 
when it comes to world trade our country 
could improve in a number of ways, and in 
just a minute, I’ll speak about that. But first, 
it’s terribly important for the American 
people and those in Congress to understand 
one fact: Despite the impressions you may 
have received, our economy is outperform- 
ing those of our trading partners. For exam- 
ple, consider these figures: In the 1970's 
Japan did consistently better than the 
United States in terms of real economic 
growth, but since late 1982, America’s real 
economic growth has averaged 4 percent a 
year, about the same rate as that of Japan 
and a much better performance than that 
in Europe. 

One measure of how an economy is doing 
is how well it creates new jobs, and by this 
standard the United States wins the world 
contest, hands down. Just since late 1982, 
our country has created more than 13% 
million new jobs—more than the number of 
jobs created during the past decade by 
Japan and Europe combined. 

Growth in the United States is more sus- 
tainable now than it was in the 1970’s, be- 
cause today our economic growth is much 
less inflationary. Indeed, the month our ad- 
ministration first took office, inflation was 
running at 12 percent, but since 1982 our 
country has averaged a rate of inflation of 
less than 4 percent. 

One final fact—our economic growth has 
prompted and sustained economic growth 
throughout the world. Without America’s 
economic recovery, now into its 54th con- 
secutive month, most of the rest of the 
world, and especially the export economies 
of Europe and Asia, would have grown con- 
siderably less. This means that we're al- 
ready doing something right, that because 
of our policies of low taxes and deregulation 
the world economy is better off and Amer- 
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ica is already becoming more and more 
competitive. 

We can do better, and we’re working 
hard to remove foreign barriers to trade. 
When Japan failed to enforce an agreement 
on semiconductors, I imposed economic 
sanctions. The Japanese started showing 
positive movement in one area, and I was 
able to lift a proportional share of the sanc- 
tions. But it was a clear lesson for all who 
trade with our country: This administration 
will insist upon trade that is both free and 
fair. When we impose sanctions, we do so 
only so that trade can expand trade. 

We want to work with Congress on a 
competitiveness package that will comple- 
ment these efforts. For Congress to place 
severe restrictions on international trade 
with tariffs and barriers and to limit my 
ability to utilize our trade laws when neces- 
sary, would damage our own prosperity and 
that of virtually the entire world. I urge 
Congress to bear this in mind. As major 
trade legislation comes to the floor, the 
United States is already becoming more 
competitive. Now, it’s up to Congress to 
show that it understands economic reality. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Baltic Freedom Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5667. June 13, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Historians of the 20th century will chron- 
icle many a tragedy for mankind—world 
wars, the rise of Communist and Nazi totali- 
tarianism, genocide, military occupation, 
mss deportations, attempts to destroy cul- 
tural and ethnic heritage, and denials of 
human rights and especially freedom of 
worship and freedom of conscience. The 
historians will also record that every one of 
these tragedies befell the brave citizens of 
the illegally occupied Republics of Estonia, 
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Latvia, and Lithuania. Each year, on Baltic 
Freedom Day, we pause to express our 
heartfelt solidarity with these courageous 
people who continue to prove that, despite 
all, their spirit remains free and uncon- 
quered. 

On June 14, 1940, the Soviet Union, in 
contravention of international law and with 
the collusion of the Nazis under the infa- 
mous Ribbentrop-Molotov Non-Aggression 
Pact, invaded the three independent Baltic 
Republics. The imprisonment, deportation, 
and murder of close to 100,000 Baltic 
people followed. Later, during the Nazi- 
Soviet war, the Nazis attacked through the 
Baltic nations and established a Gestapo-run 
civil administration. By the end of World 
War II, the Baltic states had lost 20 percent 
of their population; and between 1944 and 
1949, some 600,000 people were deported 
to Siberia. 

Totalitarian persecution of the Balts, this 
time once again under Communism, has 
continued ever since. While enduring dec- 
ades of Soviet repression and ruthless disre- 
gard for human rights, the Baltic people 
have continued their noble and peaceful 
quest for independence, liberty, and human 
dignity. 

This year marks the 65th anniversary of 
the de jure recognition by the United States 
of the Baltic Republics. The United States 
Government has never recognized, nor will 
we, the Soviet Union’s illegal and forcible 
incorporation of the Baltic states. The 
United States staunchly defends the right of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to exist as 
independent countries. We will continue to 
use every opportunity to impress upon the 
Soviet Union our support for the Baltic na- 
tions’ right to national independence and to 
their right to again determine their own 
destiny free of foreign domination. 

Observance of Baltic Freedom Day is 
vital for everyone who cherishes freedom 
and the inalienable rights God grants to all 
men alike; who recognizes that regimes de- 
nying those rights are illegitimate; who 
sees, shares, and salutes the Baltic peoples’ 
hope, endurance, and love of liberty. 

The Congress of the United States, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 5, has designated 
June 14, 1987, as “Baltic Freedom Day” 
and authorized and requested the President 


to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June J4, 1987, as Baltic 
Freedom Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate remembrances and ceremonies 
and to reaffirm their commitment to the 
principles of liberty and self-determination 
for all peoples. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:33 p.m., June 15, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 15. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Lawrence J. Siskind To Be 
Special Counsel for Immigration-Related 
Unfair Employment Practices. 

June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lawrence J. Siskind to be 
Special Counsel for Immigration-Related 
Unfair Employment Practices at the De- 
partment of Justice for a term of 4 years. 
This is a new position. 

Mr. Siskind is currently a partner with 
Cooper, White and Cooper in San Francis- 
co, CA. Prior to this he served as an associ- 
ate with McCutchen, Doyle, Brown & En- 
ersen, 1979-1981. 

Mr. Siskind graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1974) and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1978). He was born July 4, 1952, in 
Swampscott, MA. Mr. Siskind is married, 
has one child, and resides in Piedmont, CA. 
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United States Negotiating Team for 
Property Negotiations With the 
German Democratic Republic 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Nicolas M. Salgo, While 
Serving as Chief. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to accord Nicolas M. Salgo the personal 
rank of Ambassador in his capacity as Chief 
of the United States Negotiating Team for 
Property Negotiations with the German 
Democratic Republic. 


Mr. Salgo was a trainee and export man- 
ager with Manfred Weiss Co., in Budapest, 
Hungary from 1933 to 1938, and in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1938-1939. He was 
partner and director of Salvaj and Cie in 
Geneva from 1939 to 1948. Mr Salgo 
became owner and president of Indeco 
Corp., Coal Credit Corp., and Salvaj and 
Co., in New York City, 1948-1950. He was 
executive vice president of Webb and 
Knapp, Inc., in New York City, 1950-1957, 
and president and chief executive officer of 
the Norbute Corp., Butte, MT, 1954-1960. 
He was founder and owner of Nicolas Salgo 
and Co., New York City, 1959-1983. From 
1960 to 1974, he was vice chairman and 
chairman of Bangor Punta Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries, Greenwich, CT. He was co-owner 
and president of the ZX Ranch, Paisley, OR, 
1966-1980. 


Mr. Salgo was founder and limited part- 
ner, Watergate Improvement Associates, 
Washington, DC, 1960-1977, and served as 
chairman of the Watergate Companies, 
1977-1983. He was a consultant to the 
United States Information Agency, 1982- 
1983, and a member of the international 
private enterprise task force. Mr. Salgo was 
appointed Ambassador to Hungary on Octo- 
ber 7, 1983, and served in Budapest until 
the end of 1986. 

Mr. Salgo graduated from the University 
of Budapest (LL.D., and Ph.D., 1937). He 
was born August 17, 1914, in Budapest, 
Hungary, and is articulate in Hungarian, 
French, and German. Mr. Salgo is married, 
and has two children. 
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Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 





Nomination of Five Members. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations for terms of 
two years: 


Donald M. Fraser, of Minnesota. He would suc- 
ceed Ferd E. Harrison. Since 1980 Mr. Fraser 
has been serving as the mayor of Minneapolis, 
MN. Prior to this he served in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, 1963-1978. Mr. Fraser 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
(B.A., 1944; and LL.B., 1948). He served in the 
U.S. Navy during World War II. Mr. Fraser was 
born February 2, 1924, in Minneapolis, MN. He 
is married and currently resides in Minneapo- 
lis. 

William H. Hudnut III, of Indiana. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1975 Mr. Hudnut has 
been the mayor of Indianapolis, IN. Prior to 
this he served in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, 1973-1975. Mr. Hudnut graduated from 
Princeton University (B.A., 1954) and Union 
Theological Seminary (Masters in Divinity, 
1957). He was born October 17, 1932, in Cin- 
cinnati, OH. Mr. Hudnut is married, has five 
children, and resides in Indianapolis, IN. 


Robert Michael Isaac, of Colorado. He would 
succeed Robert Martinez. Since 1979 Mr. Isaac 
has been the mayor of the city of Colorado 
Springs, CO. Prior to this he served as a munic- 
ipal judge, 1966-1969. Mr. Isaac graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy (B.S., 1951) 
and the University of Southern California (J.D., 
1962). He served in the U.S. Army, 1946-1947. 
Mr. Isaac was born January 27, 1928, in Colora- 
do Springs, CO, and currently resides in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Gwendolyn S. King, of Maryland. She would suc- 
ceed Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr. Since 1986 Mrs. 
King has served as Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Director of Intergovernmental 
Affairs at the White House. Prior to this she 
was director of the Governor’s Washington, 
DC, office for the State of Pennsylvania, 1976- 
1986. Mrs. King was born September 23, 1940, 
in East Orange, NJ. She graduated from 
Howard University (B.A., 1962). Mrs. King is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Rockville, MD. 


David E. Nething, of North Dakota. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1974 Mr. Nething has 
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been the majority leader of the North Dakota 
State Senate. He has been in the State Senate 
since 1966. Mr. Nething graduated from James- 
town College (B.A., 1956) and the University of 
North Dakota (J.D., 1963). He served in the 
U.S. Army, 1951-1952. Mr. Nething was born 
June 29, 1933, in Valley City, ND. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in James- 
town, ND. 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 





Appointment of Dennis F. Mullins as a 
Member. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Dennis F. Mullins to be a 
member of the Advisory Council on Histor- 
ic Preservation for a term expiring June 10, 
1991. He would succeed Roger Alan 
DeWeese. 

Mr. Mullins is currently an attorney with 
Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue law firm in Los 
Angeles, CA. Prior to this he served as 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General in the 
Office of Legal Policy at the Department of 
Justice, 1983-1985. 

Mr. Mullins graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California at Davis (B.A., 1974) and 
the University of Michigan (J.D., 1978). He 
was born July 9, 1952, in Oakland, CA. Mr. 
Mullins currently resides in Manhattan 
Beach, CA. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of two years: 
Robert H. Beeby, of Connecticut. He would suc- 

ceed Tatiana Brandt Copeland. Mr. Beeby is 

currently president and chief executive officer 
of Pepsi-Cola International in Somers, NY. 

Prior to this he served as the senior vice presi- 


dent of Frito-Lay Snack Food Co., from 1972 
to 1983. Mr. Beeby graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege (B.A., 1953) and Northwestern University 
(M.B.A., 1959). He served in the U.S. Navy 
during the Korean War. Mr. Beeby was born 
January 11, 1932, in Peoria, IL. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Greens Farms, 
CT. 


L.R. Pugh, of Pennsylvania. He would succeed 
Thomas N. Tripp. Mr. Pugh is currently chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Vanity Fair 
Corp., in Wyomissing, PA. Prior to this he 
served as president of Vanity Fair Corp., from 
1980 to 1983. Mr. Pugh graduated from Colby 
College (B.A., 1956). He served in the USS. 
Army for 2 years. Mr. Pugh was born January 
22, 1933, in White Plains, NY. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Wyomissing 
Park, PA. 


Committee for Purchase From the 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped 





Appointment of James C. MacFarland as a 
Member. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James C. MacFarland to be 
a member of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped for a term expiring December 21, 
1991. He would succeed Martin A. Adler. 

Mr. MacFarland, who is retired, served 
on the National Industries for the Blind 
from 1968 to 1984. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Greenbrier Col- 
lege. Mr. MacFarland served in the USS. 
Army from 1941 to 1968. He was born De- 
cember 19, 1919, in Charleston, WV. Mr. 
MacFarland is married, has three children, 
and resides in Sommerville, SC. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Nomination of Charles M. Lichenstein To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles M. Lichenstein to 
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be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting for 
a term expiring March 26, 1992. He would 
succeed Sharon P. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Lichenstein is currently a senior 
fellow of international relations at the Her- 
itage Foundation. Prior to this he served as 
an Alternate United States Representative 
to the United Nations, 1981-1984. 

Mr. Lichenstein graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1948; M.A., 1950). He was 
born September 20, 1926, in Albany, NY, 
and currently resides in Washington, DC. 


Dwight David Eisenhower Centennial 
Commission 





Appointment of Robert E. Merriam as a 
Member. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert E. Merriam to be a 
member of the Dwight David Eisenhower 
Centennial Commission. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Since 1977 Mr. Merriam has been a part- 
ner of Alexander Proudfoot in Chicago, IL. 
Since 1971 he has served as chairman of the 
board of MGA Technologies, Inc. 

Mr. Merriam graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (M.A., 1940). He served in 
the U.S. Army, 1942-1946. Mr. Merriam 
was born October 2, 1918, in Chicago, IL. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Chicago, IL. 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 





Nomination of Simon C. Fireman To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Simon C. Fireman to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States for 
a term expiring January 20, 1991. This is a 
reappointment. 
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Mr. Fireman is currently a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
served as president of the Aqua-Leisure In- 
dustries, Inc., 1970-1986. Mr. Fireman 
served in the United States Army from 
1943 to 1946. 

He was born September 10, 1925, in 
Boston, MA. Mr. Fireman is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Federal Election Commission 





Nomination of Two Members. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Federal Election 
Commission for terms expiring April 30, 
1993: 


Lee Ann Elliott, of Illinois. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Since 1981 Mrs. Elliott has been a Com- 
missioner on the Federal Election Commission 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this she served as 
the vice president of Bishop, Bryant, & Associ- 
ates, 1979-1981. Mrs. Elliott graduated from 
the University of Illinois (B.A., 1949). She was 
born June 26, 1927, in St. Louis, MO. Mrs. 
Elliott is married, has one child, and resides in 
Arlington, VA. 

Danny Lee McDonald, of Oklahoma. This is a 
reappointment. Mr. McDonald is currently a 
Commissioner on the Federal Election Com- 
mission in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
served as general administrator of the Oklaho- 
ma Corporations Commission, 1979-1981. Mr. 
McDonald graduated from Oklahoma State 
University (B.A., 1971). He served in the Na- 
tional Guard from 1968 to 1971. Mr. McDonald 
was born August 26, 1946, in Tulsa, OK. He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alexan- 
dria, VA. 


National Afro-American History and 
Culture Commission 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
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be members of the National Afro-American 
History and Culture Commission for terms 
expiring January 18, 1991: 


Aletha Odom-Foxworth, of Florida. This is a re- 
appointment. Mrs. Odom-Foxworth is currently 
a small business specialist for City Venture 
Corp., in Miami, FL. Prior to this she served as 
head of the science department in the Ameri- 
can Senior High School, 1976-1981. Mrs. 
Odom-Foxworth graduated from Bethune- 
Cookman College (B.A., 1961); Fisk University 
(M.A., 1964); and the University of Miami 
(M.B.A., 1976). She was born April 27, 1939, in 
Miami, FL. Mrs. Odom-Foxworth is married 
and resides in Miami. 

Dorothy P. Parker, of Virginia. This is a reap- 
pointment. Ms. Parker is currently a special 
assistant in the Office of Hearings and Appeals 
at the Social Security Administration in Arling- 
ton, VA. Prior to this she served as Special 
Assistant to the Director in the Office of Bilin- 
gual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
at the Department of Education, February 
1986-October 1986. Ms. Parker graduated 
from George Peabody College (Ed.D., 1981); 
Temple University (Ed.M., 1970); and Cheyney 
State University (B.S., 1964). She was born Jan- 
uary 28, 1933, in Philadelphia, PA. Ms. Parker 
currently resides in Alexandria, VA. 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the Arts and the Humanities. These are 
new positions. 


Bill Blass, of Connecticut. Mr. Blass is sole owner 
and president of Bill Blass Ltd. Since 1979 he 
has served on the executive board of the Coun- 
cil of Fashion Designers of America. From 
1979 to 1981, Mr. Blass served as the council’s 
president and is currently its vice president. 
Mr. Blass is also a member of the board of 
trustees of the New York Public Library. Mr. 
Blass served in the United States Army in 
World War II. He was born June 22, 1922, in 
Ft. Wayne, IN. Mr. Blass currently resides in 
New York, NY. 


Betsy Bloomingdale, of California. Mrs. Bloom- 
ingdale is active in civic and charity work. She 
is on the visiting committee of the Costume 
Council of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City and Friends of Art & Preserva- 
tion in Embassies in Washington, DC. Mrs. 
Bloomingdale attended Bennett College. She 
was born in Los Angeles, CA. Mrs. Blooming- 
dale has three children and currently resides in 
Los Angeles, CA. 


President’s Commission on 
Compensation of Career Federal 
Executives 





Appointment of Seven Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Compensation of Career Federal Execu- 
tives. These are new positions. 


Ann McLaughlin, of the District of Columbia. 
Upon appointment, Mrs. McLaughlin will be 
designated Chairman. Mrs. McLaughlin was re- 
cently elected to be a member of the board of 
directors of Union Camp Corp. Prior to this she 
served as Under Secretary at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1984-1987. Mrs. 
McLaughlin graduated from Marymount Col- 
lege (B.A., 1963). She was born November 16, 
1941, in Chatham, NJ. Mrs. McLaughlin is mar- 
ried and resides in the District of Columbia. 

Jonna Lynne Cullen, of Mississippi. Since 1983 
Ms. Cullen has been president of J.L. Associates 
in Alexandria, VA. Prior to this she was Assist- 
ant Director of Legislative Affairs in the Office 
of Management and Budget, 1981-1983. Ms. 
Cullen attended the University of Mississippi. 
She was born October 10, 1941, in Memphis, 
TN, and currently resides in Alexandria, VA. 

. Michael Farrell, of the District of Columbia. 
Since 1985 Mr. Farrell has been General Coun- 
sel for the U.S. Department of Energy. Prior to 
this he was counsel to the law firm of Glynn & 
Graham, 1983-1985. Mr. Farrell graduated 
from Georgetown University (B.S., B.A., 1963; 
J.D., 1966). He was born March 30, 1941, in 
Washington, DC. Mr. Farrell is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, DC. 

H. Lawrence Garrett III, of Virginia. Mr. Garrett 
is currently General Counsel at the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Under Secretary of the 
Navy-designate. Prior to this he was Associate 
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Counsel to the President at the White House, 
1983-1986. Mr. Garrett graduated from the 
University of West Florida (B.S., 1969) and the 
University of San Diego (J.D., 1972). He served 
in the United States Navy from 1961 to 1981. 
Mr. Garrett was born June 24, 1939, in Wash- 
ington, DC. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Fairfax, VA. 


William R. Graham, of California. Since 1986 
Mr. Graham has served as Science Advisor to 
the President and Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy at the White 
House. Prior to this he was Deputy Administra- 
tor of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, 1985-1986. Mr. Graham graduat- 
ed from the California Institute of Technology 
(B.S., 1959) and Stanford University (M.S., 
1961; Ph.D., 1963). He served in the United 
States Air Force from 1962 to 1965. He was 
born June i5, 1937, in San Antonio, TX. Mr. 
Graham is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in McLean, VA. 

Janet L. Norwood, of Maryland. Since 1979 Mrs. 
Norwood has been Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at the Department 
of Labor. Prior to this she was Acting Commis- 
sioner at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978- 
1979. Mrs. Norwood graduated from Douglass 
College (B.A., 1945) and Tufts University (M.A., 
1946; Ph.D., 1949). She was born December 
11, 1923, in Newark, NJ. Mrs. Norwood is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 

Julie A. Sackett, of Illinois. Mrs. Sackett is cur- 
rently vice president and group director of 
personnel, government electronics group at 
Motorola, Inc., in Scottsdale, AZ. Prior to this 
she was vice president and director of person- 
nel services for semiconductor sector, Motor- 
ola, Inc., 1985-1987. Mrs. Sackett graduated 
from the University of Chicago (M.B.A., 1978). 
She was born July 11, 1943, in Scappoose, OR. 
Mrs. Sackett has one child and resides in Scotts- 
dale, AZ. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Three Members. 
June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation for terms expiring 
May 11, 1990. 
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Patricia A. Caggiano, of New York. She would 
succeed Lee A. Christoferson. Ms. Caggiano is 
presently founder and president of the Pre- 
cious Hearts Association for Exceptional Adults, 
Inc., in Brooklyn, NY. She is also an interna- 
tional export agent with Emery Air Freight 
Corp., a position she has held since 1979. Ms. 
Caggiano attended Kingsborough Community 
College. She was born January 18, 1945, in 
Brooklyn, NY, where she currently resides. 


Jack T. Dulworth, of Texas. He would succeed 
Jerry P. Larson. Mr. Dulworth is chairman of 
the board of the Management Compensation 
Group/Dulworth, Inc., in Houston, TX. He is a 
member of the board for the Harris County 
Center for the Retarded and the Foundation 
Center for the Retarded. Mr. Dulworth grad- 
uated from Michigan State University (B.A., 
1951). He served in the United States Army 
from 1944 to 1946 for which he received the 
Combat Infantry Badge and the Purple Heart. 
He was born February 3, 1926, in Jackson, MI. 
He is married, has six children, and resides in 
Houston, TX. 


Alexander L. Napolitano, of New York. He 
would succeed Anne C. Seggerman. Since 1975 
Mr. Napolitano has been executive director of 
the Bethesda Lutheran Home in Watertown, 
WI. Prior to this he was hospital administrator 
for High Ridge Hospitals in Racine, WI. Mr. 
Napolitano graduated from Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (B.S., 1959) and George Washington 
University (M.B.A., 1964). He served in the 
United States Air Force from 1951 to 1955. Mr. 
Napolitano was born June 23, 1932, in Bing- 
hamton, NY. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Watertown, WI. 


Panama Canal 





Designation of Two U.S. Representatives on 
the Consultative Committee. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate the following individuals 
to be representatives of the United States of 
America on the consultative committee es- 
tablished by the Panama Canal Treaty of 
1977. 

Joel Pritchard, of Washington. He would succeed 
Harold R. Parfitt. Mr. Pritchard is currently the 
director of government relations at Bogel and 
Gates in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
served in the U.S. House of Representatives 
from 1972 to 1984. Mr. Pritchard attended 
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Marietta College from 1946 to 1948. He served 
in the U.S. Army from 1944 to 1946. Mr. 
Pritchard was born May 5, 1925, in Seattle, 
WA. He is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in Seattle, WA. 

W. Henson Moore, of Louisiana. He would suc- 
ceed Thomas M. Constant. Mr. Moore is cur- 
rently a partner in Southerland, Asbill and 
Brennan in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
served in the U.S. House of Representatives 
from 1975 to 1987. Mr. Moore graduated from 
Louisiana State University, (B.A., 1961; J.D., 
1965; and M.A., 1973). He served in the USS. 
Army from 1965 to 1967. He was born October 
4, 1939, in Lake Charles, LA. Mr. Moore is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Baton Rouge, LA. 


United States Department of 
Agriculture 125th Anniversary Year, 
1987 





Proclamation 5668. June 15, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


When President Abraham Lincoln signed 
the legislation establishing the United States 
Department of Agriculture on May 15, 
1862, he created an institution whose 
impact has been felt in every corner of our 
land and on every continent. During the 
past century and a quarter, the Department 
of Agriculture has forged a partnership with 
farmers that has given the American people 
a high-quality, wholesome, safe, and afford- 
able food supply unequaled anywhere. 

Through its many research activities, the 
Department of Agriculture has helped 
farmers in our Nation and elsewhere 
achieve truly incredible gains in production 
yields and quality. The Department has also 
greatly aided the agriculture industry and 
all Americans by preventing the introduc- 
tion of pests and diseases across our borders 
and by investing resources and technology 
to preserve our soil and water supplies. The 
Department has also helped give the Amer- 
ican people the opportunity to receive nu- 
tritionally balanced meals. 

When the first Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Isaac Newton, prepared his initial 


annual report to President Lincoln, he 
wrote: “I hardly deem it necessary to at- 
tempt to convince our intelligent country- 
men of the vast importance of such a de- 
partment, inasmuch as whatever improves 
the condition and character of the farmer 
feeds the lifesprings of national character, 
wealth, and power.” We can all be grateful 
that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture continues its vital mission today. 

In recognition of the outstanding contri- 
butions of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Congress, by Public Law 100-46, has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation commemorating the 
125th anniversary of the Department. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby commemorate the 125th anniversa- 
ry year of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. I urge all Americans to com- 
memorate this anniversary with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:38 p.m., June 16, 1987] 


Rural Telephone Bank 





Designation of John W. Bode as a Member 
of the Board of Directors. June 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate John W. Bode, as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Rural Tele- 
phone Bank. He would succeed Kathleen 
Lawrence. 

Since July 1985 he has been Assistant Sec- 
retary for Food and Consumer Services, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Prior to this Mr. Bode was Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Food and Consumer Services, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1981-1985; 
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and a staff member, United States Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry, 1979-1981. 

Mr. Bode graduated from the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, OK (B.A., 1977) and 
George Mason University School of Law 
(J.D., 1983). He was born January 24, 1955, 
in Oklahoma City, OK. Mr. Bode is mar- 
ried, has one child, and resides in Alexan- 
dria, VA. 


Venice Economic Summit, Arms 
Reduction, and the Federal Deficit 





Address to the Nation. June 15, 1987 





I’ve just retuned from Venice, Italy, 
where I met with the leaders of the other 
six industrialized democracies for our yearly 
economic summit. You’ve been hearing and 
reading reports that nothing was really ac- 
complished at the summit and the United 
States, in particular, came home empty- 
handed. Well, this was my seventh summit 
and the seventh time I’ve heard that same 
chorus. 

You know—it might be appropriate—a 
noted bullfighter wrote a poem, a few lines 
of which do seem appropriate: “The bull 
fight critics ranked in rows fill the enor- 
mous plaza full. But only one is there who 
really knows, and he’s the one who fights 
the bull.” 

The truth is we came home from this 
summit with everything we’d hoped to ac- 
complish. And tonight I want to report to 
you on decisions made there that directly 
affect you and your children’s economic 
future. I also have a special message, one 
that’s about our own economy, about ac- 
tions that could jeopardize the kind of 
progress we made toward economic health 
last week in Venice as well as the prosperi- 
ty that, during the last 6 years, all of us 
here in America have worked so hard to 
achieve. 

But before beginning, I must make a per- 
sonal note about something we saw on the 
last day of our journey when we stopped in 
Berlin to help celebrate the 750th anniver- 
sary of that noble city. I know that over the 
years many of you’ve seen the pictures and 
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news clips of the wall that divides Berlin. 
But believe me, no American who sees first- 
hand the concrete and mortar, the guard- 
posts and machinegun towers, the dog runs 
and the barbed wire can ever again take for 
granted his or her freedom or the precious 
gift that is America. That gift of freedom is 
actually the birthright of all humanity; and 
that’s why, as I stood there, I urged the 
Soviet leader, Mr. Gorbachev, to send a 
new signal of openness to the world by 
tearing down that wall. 

Now, I can tell you tonight that this 
year’s economic summit in Venice was not 
only successful on a number of specific 
issues but that the spirit of consensus shown 
by world leaders there was particularly 
strong. I’m sure you remember that back in 
1981, the year I attended my first summit, 
our own economy, as well as the global 
economy, was then in grave danger. We 
had inflation running at 10 percent or more 
in industrialized countries, not to mention 
high interest rates, excessive tax burdens, 
and too much government regulation and 
interference. Worse than all of this, there 
was virtually no agreement among world 
leaders on how to deal with this looming 
crisis. 

Well, in the intervening years, we've 
made progress. With the American econo- 
my leading the way, we started an interna- 
tional movement toward more economic 
growth and greater individual opportunity 
by lowering taxes and cutting government 
regulation. We brought down interest rates, 
cut inflation, reduced unemployment, and 
confounded the experts by showing that 
economic growth could be sustained not 
just for 1 or 2 years, but steadily for more 
than 4 years. 

And last week in Venice, I saw over- 
whelming evidence that this consensus for 
less government and more personal free- 
dom continues to grow throughout the 
world. Indeed, part of our official discus- 
sions were about how to encourage eco- 
nomic development in the less-affluent na- 
tions of the world and help the millions of 
people in developing nations achieve higher 
standards of living and more productive 
economies. 

And let’s remember that this internation- 
al movement toward economic freedom has 
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made a very real difference in the daily 
lives of each of us here in America. All of us 
can remember only a few years ago when 
government taxation was consuming more 
and more of the take-home pay of Ameri- 
can workers at the very moment that 
double-digit inflation was eating up savings 
and becoming a special burden on the poor 
and the elderly. Today, in contrast, we are 
now in our 54th month of economic 
growth. Real family income is growing 
while poverty’s been declining. And we’ve 
been creating an astonishing 250,000 new 
jobs a month in this nation; that adds up to 
over 13 million jobs in a little over 4 years. 

Obviously, keeping this kind of progress 
going on at home was very much on my 
mind in Venice, and that’s why I was 
pleased with many of the decisions we 
made there. In addition to reaffirming the 
broad consensus for economic growth, we 
agreed to continue working against trade 
barriers, like high tariffs, that over the long 
run shrink world markets, stop growth, and 
reduce the number of new jobs. 

In the area of agricultural subsidies as 
well, we made significant progress. You 
know, I’ve been saying for some while now 
it’s time to get speculators who merely 
want to take advantage of government sub- 
sidies out of the agricultural business and 
give farming back to the farmers. I think 
it’s notable that so many American farmers 
today would like to see agriculture in the 
United States and abroad return to the free 
market basis. They know government subsi- 
dies in other countries are causing a world- 
wide glut of farm products and a shrinking 
market for American goods. Our aim should 
be to eliminate farm subsidies by the year 
2000, and I will continue to press for this 
commitment. 

But it was a real step forward to get this 
issue on the summit agenda, and I think the 
fact our urgings were heeded indicates the 
kind of responsiveness our summit partners 
showed towards American concerns. They 
know how much we rely on each other; and 
they’re aware of how much their own 
future depends on what we do here in the 
United States, how important keeping 
America economically sound and strong is 
to them. They know, too, that the economic 
progress we’ve made together has enabled 
the democracies to rebuild their defenses, 


keep peace in the world, and strengthen 
our alliances. 

I was particularly gratified, for example, 
for the support our allies gave to our Per- 
sian Gulf policy; it was extended without 
hesitation. Our allies know the strategic 
value of this area and are hard at work 
there for the same purposes as our own. In 
fact, Great Britain has committed a higher 
proportion of its fleet to the gulf than we 
have and since January has provided pro- 
tection to over 100 U.K. flag vessels. 
France, too, has committed naval strength 
to the gulf. Germany and Japan, while they 
can’t constitutionally deploy military forces, 
are also working actively to seek other ways 
to be helpful. 

Our own role in the gulf is vital; it is to 
protect our interests and to help our friends 
in the region protect theirs. Our immediate 
task in the gulf is clear and should not be 
exaggerated. It is to escort U.S. flag vessels, 
a traditional role for the Navy and one 
which it has carried out in the gulf as well 
as in other areas. 

Most recently there’s been some contro- 
versy about 11 new U.S. flag vessels that’ve 
been added to our merchant fleet. Let 
there be no misunderstanding: We will 
accept our responsibility for these vessels in 
the face of threats by Iran or anyone else. If 
we fail to do so simply because these ships 
previously flew the flag of another country, 
Kuwait, we would abdicate our role as a 
naval power, and we would open opportu- 
nities for the Soviets to move into this 
chokepoint of the free world’s oil flow. In a 
word: If we don’t do the job, the Soviets 
will. And that will jeopardize our own na- 
tional security as well as our allies. 

Our current dealings with the Soviet 
Union were also discussed in Venice, and I 
think every American can be gratified by 
the sense of unity and support our allies 
expressed. As most of you know, we're cur- 
rently engaged in highly sensitive negotia- 
tions with the Soviets that could lead to an 
historic arms reduction treaty on intermedi- 
ate-range missiles, or as we say—INF. This 
matter was also discussed last week with the 
NATO foreign ministers in Iceland. I have 
received Secretary Shultz’ report on his 
NATO meeting, and I’m pleased to tell you 
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that we and our allies have reached full 
consensus on our negotiating position. 

Six years ago the United States proposed 
a step called the zero option, the complete 
elimination of U.S. and Soviet land-based, 
longer range INF missiles. At the time, 
many labeled it ridiculous and suggested 
the Soviets would never accept it. Well, we 
remained determined, and this year the So- 
viets adopted a similar position. So, tonight 
I can tell you that, with the support of our 
allies, the United States will also formally 
propose to the Soviet Union the global 
elimination of all U.S. and Soviet land- 
based, shorter range INF missiles, along 
with the deep reductions in—and we hope 
the ultimate elimination of—longer range 
INF missiles. I am now directing our INF 
negotiator to present this new proposal to 
the Soviet Union as an integral element of 
the INF treaty, which the United States has 
already put forward in Geneva. 

And as we and our allies pursue this his- 
toric opportunity, let’s keep in mind the 
favorite word of a great lawmaker and 
great member of the Democratic Party, the 
late Senator Scoop Jackson: that word is “bi- 
partisanship.” For it’s only with the support 
of Congress, as well as the help of our allies, 
that we will be able to accomplish those 
historic arms reductions. 

There was also strong agreement in 
Venice on the importance of pressing the 
Soviet Union for progress on other impor- 
tant arms negotiations, such as our effort to 
cut 50 percent in strategic forces. So, too, 
we were agreed on the need for Soviet 
progress in the human rights area as well as 
regional conflicts, especially Afghanistan. 
And while we welcomed the new expres- 
sions of openness from the Soviets, we said 
it’s time to see if their actions are as forth- 
coming. 

But while I can report to you tonight that 
our work on these issues in Venice was pro- 
ductive, honesty compels me to tell you 
about one disturbing topic in our discussion 
there, and that was the continuing threat of 
deficit spending. Frankly, I have to tell you, 
too, that I felt among the other six summit 
leaders a sense of unease about America’s 
commitment to a consistent, enforceable 
plan to reduce our deficits. In no sense was 
the concern voiced by these leaders intru- 
sive or offensive. It’s just that they realize 
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how interdependent all of our economies 
are, and they know a weakened American 
economy is a threat to their continued 
growth. 

I share their concern. Don’t mistake me; 
all of us who take pride in our economic 
achievements know the efforts we’ve made 
on deficit spending. In 1983 deficit spend- 
ing was a full 6.3 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. Today that figure stands at 
3.9 percent, nearly a 40-percent decline in 
just 4 years. This year, too, our deficit is 
programmed to be cut by nearly $48 bil- 
lion, a more than 20-percent reduction. 
This reduction itself is a result of much hard 
work; hard work that took place when a 
few years ago, under the prodding of many 
of us who were fighting for fiscal restraint, 
the Congress got together and adopted a 
plan called Gramm-Rudman-Hollings that 
established a program for gradually reduc- 
ing our deficits and eventually balancing 
the budget. 

So all of this is good news—or at least it 
has been. You see, in the critical matchup 
between those who want to keep spending 
your money and raising your taxes and 
those of us who resist a return to the old 
policies of tax and tax, spend and spend, we 
have now reached breakpoint. That’s why 
I’ve made a personal decision to do some- 
thing no President should ever hesitate to 
do when he must, and that’s go to you, the 
American people, and put the facts before 
you. 

The congressional budget process, sup- 
posedly overhauled in 1974 and again in 
1985, isn’t working. Months ago I sent the 
Congress a responsible budget that met this 
year’s deficit targets while it provided for 
our national security needs, added funds for 
critical domestic concerns, such as AIDS 
and air safety, and kept the appetite for 
Federal spending under control. But in- 
stead of acting on it, Congress ignored that 
budget and is considering a plan that in 
terms of our gross national product sharply 
reduces defense spending over the next few 
years back to the dangerous levels of the 
late 1970’s, a plan that also cripples our 
security assistance and economic coopera- 
tion efforts overseas. And what’s happened 
to that restraint on wasteful domestic 
spending solemnly promised under Gramm- 
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Rudman-Hollings? It vanished. And to pay 
for this lapse of faith, you, the taxpayers, 
are going to be saddled with an approxi- 
mately $100 billion bill over the next 4 
years. 

If this trend isn’t stopped, and stopped 
now, we stand to lose all the progress on 
the economic front that we’ve made. If our 
budget reduction efforts are not consistent 
and credible, we will be sending signals all 
over the world that the American economy 
is in trouble again. 

So, that’s what the choice comes down to: 
more government, more taxation, more reg- 
ulations, and a backsliding toward the old 
days of economic inflation and stagnation 
or, on the other hand, additional growth, 
greater opportunity, adequate national se- 
curity, and more for the family budget, not 
the Federal budget. The choice is now 
upon each of us. As I’ve said, we’ve reached 
breakpoint, decision time. 


So, here’s what we need to do. First, to- 
gether with the Congress, we must reform 
the budget process, to stop all the delays 
and missed deadlines and broken commit- 
ments. We can start by getting the Con- 
gress to vote yes or no, up or down, on an 
amendment to the Constitution that will 
bring an end to deficit spending once and 
for all, an amendment that will mandate 
under the law a balanced budget. 


Second, I need your immediate help in 
pressing your representatives in the Con- 
gress to agree to a responsible deficit reduc- 
tion package and to stay with it. I pledge to 
you I'll use my veto power to stop big 
spending bills which exceed the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings targets, but we need to go 
beyond that. You can be assured there are 
plenty in the Congress we can work with, 
and if you'll let them know how you feel, 
we can develop a budget consensus to hold 
spending down this year. Some are even 
talking about a budget summit. Well, we’re 
ready to talk and consult at any time, but 
not if the objective is additional spending, 
more taxes, and less defense. What we want 
is less spending—period. And I think you do 
too. 

And third, there’s something else I hope 
you'll ask for: the line-item veto. The Presi- 
dent should have what the Governors of 43 
States use to stop this sort of fiscal nonsense, 


what I had in California when I was Gover- 
nor there: the ability to reach into those 
huge expenditure bills and cut out the 
waste. It’s time for action, and I urge the 
Congress to move ahead and come up with 
a package of reforms that will correct some 
of the glaring deficiencies of the current 
budget process. 

In the meantime, I’m going to be step- 
ping up my own public commitment to this 
cause. I’m going to take the case to you, the 
American people, because, believe me, if 
some in Congress won’t see the light, I 
know you can make them feel the heat. In 
all of this, the stakes are high; nothing less 
than our economic future in at stake. 


So, tonight I ask your support. I ask your 
support, because I think Americans are in- 
creasingly aware that our constitutionally 
guaranteed right to vote, to assemble, to 
engage in free speech, and all the other 
forms of political freedom have their equal- 
ly important economic counterparts: the 
right not to be too heavily burdened by big 
government, by excessive taxes, by skyrock- 
eting inflation, and high interest rates; the 
right to a future where you and your chil- 
dren can go just as far and reach just as 
high as your individual talents and energies 
will take you, a future rich in freedom, in 
opportunity, in growth—an economic bill of 
rights. I will be outlining the specifics in the 
next few weeks. 


So, let’s keep moving forward. All those 
important developments abroad that I men- 
tioned earlier, the new strength of the 
democratic allies in the world, strength that 
will make your future and mine and that of 
our children a safe and a free one, will be 
jeopardized unless together we can act re- 
sponsibly here at home. For that, I need 
your help. Over the weeks and months 
ahead, let us work to keep America eco- 
nomically strong so she can remain, as ever, 
the champion of peace and world freedom. 


Good night, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 
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The President. It’s a pleasure to have you 
here today and a pleasure to have the op- 
portunity to speak through you to the 
America that lies beyond the Potomac. I’m 
eager to get to your questions, but first let 
me just speak for a moment about three 
topics of vital importance. 


Venice Economic Summit 


First, the Venice summit. If I may, I’d 
like to highlight the accomplishments of 
this just-completed summit by harkening 
back for a moment to the first summit I 
attended, and that was in Ottawa, 1981. 
And I’m sure you'll recall when I left for 
that summit our own economy and that of 
virtually all the world stood in great danger. 
We had inflation running at 10 percent in 
the industrialized countries, not to mention 
high interest rates, excessive tax burdens, 
and too much government regulation and 
interference. 

And perhaps worse, there was virtually 
no agreement among world leaders on how 
to deal with this crisis. We’ve come a long 
way since then, and the American economy 
leading the way. We started an internation- 
al movement toward lower taxes and less 
government interference, toward more eco- 
nomic growth and greater individual oppor- 
tunity. And last week in Venice, I saw over- 
whelming evidence that this consensus for 
less government and more individual op- 
portunity continues to grow throughout the 
world. 

Regarding the sometimes difficult issue of 
world trade, we made substantial progress 
in Venice in terms of both the commitment 
to remove barriers to trade, to work toward 
removing agricultural subsidies, and of an 
equally strong commitment to coordinate 
economic policies to remove some of the 
imbalances that have troubled the trading 
system in recent years. This represents fur- 
ther progress on the trade policy that I an- 
nounced more than a year and a half ago— 
a policy that’s beginning to turn our trade 
deficit around. This profound movement in 
recent years toward more limited govern- 
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ment and freer trade has not only kept the 
global economy moving along at a steady 
pace, it’s made it possible for the democrat- 
ic nations to stand together and keep our 
defenses strong, while we promote the 
growth of democratic institutions in the 
world spread of freedom and peace. 


Arms Control 


This brings me to the second point I’d 
like to discuss: the vitally important matter 
of arms control or, more exactly and more 
importantly, arms reduction. As I said last 
night, with the support of our allies, the 
United States will also formally propose to 
the Soviet Union the global elimination of 
all U.S. and Soviet land-based, shorter range 
INF missiles, along with the deep reduc- 
tions and, we hope, the ultimate elimination 
of longer range INF missiles. 

I am now directing our INF negotiator to 
present this new proposal to the Soviet 
Union as an integral element of the INF 
treaty which the United States has already 
put forward in Geneva. 


Federal Budget 


Finally, I'd like to address a matter that 
involves domestic politics, but that has 
worldwide implications—the Federal 
budget. As you know, I discussed the 
budget in my address on Monday night, last 
night—including the way in which an unre- 
liable and inconsistent budget process here 
in the United States can damage the econo- 
my of the entire globe. So, for now let me 
just reduce to three simple sentences what 
the whole budget issue comes down to: 
Some in Congress want to bust the budget. 
I won’t let them. And the American people 
won't either. 

Thank you, and now I'd be happy to 
answer your questions. All right. 

Q. Mr. President, Eric Chabrow of the 
Daily Record in New Jersey. Republican 
Representative Willis Gradison says that 
budget reform is an attempt to correct a 
problem which is basically caused by policy 
disagreements, not process weakness. Also, 
House Budget Chairman William Gray says 
your appeal for budget reform is a smoke- 
screen to avoid dealing with the problems 
that your policy has created. 

Two questions: First, it’s not the problem 
of balancing the budget, it’s disagreement 
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over policy—you favoring no tax increases 
and more defense spending, while many in 
Congress oppose, I mean favor, tax in- 
creases. And also, how would you respond 
to critics that say the budget deficit is 
caused by a lack of leadership? 

The President. Well, the need for budget 
reform is very evident to anyone who’s ever 
been a Governor, as I was for 8 years. And 
looking at that, and knowing about the 
other States and the manner in which their 
budgets are presented, I don’t think there’s 
a State that would put up with as Mickey 
Mouse an affair as we have at the Federal 
level. 

Now, for example, in the State of Califor- 
nia the Governor presents the budget. Why 
is this done? And why is the President re- 
quired to submit a budget if no one’s going 
to pay any attention to itP Well, the chief 
executive officer is the head of all the heads 
of the departments who must run the pro- 
grams that have been adopted by the legis- 
latures and the Congress. They pass a pro- 
gram, and they say they want to achieve 
the following goals and so forth. Now, we sit 
around for long hours here, day after day, 
and over a period of months every year, in 
the Cabinet Room with the people who are 
going to have to run the programs passed 
by the Congress. 

To say that a deficit is the responsibility 
of the President—the President can’t spend 
a nickel. The programs are passed; the 
money is appropriated by Congress. But 
now the people that have to run the pro- 
grams come in with the figures that they 
say they can achieve the goal of the pro- 
gram passed by Congress for the following 
amount. That’s put together and finally sent 
up to the Congress. And the Congress—who 
don’t have a thing to do with running the 
program, who aren’t the managers of those 
programs, who don’t know what the admin- 
istrative problems are or anything—the 
Congress says: “Why, we’re not going to 
pay any attention to this; this is dead on 
arrival.” 

And they then sit down and, without any 
knowledge or experience in running the 
programs, they set down the figures that 
they say should make up the budget. And 
when it comes back down, the President, in 
this case, has only one choice. He can veto 
the entire budget and the Government 


grinds to a halt and the checks stop going 
out—no one’s paid and so forth—or, he can, 
as he has to, accept it. 

Let me contrast that if I can and take a 
minute to tell you what happened when 
you were Governor of California. Same 
thing happened with the Governor present- 
ing the budget. And it had to be a balanced 
budget within the figures that were project- 
ed for the revenues of the coming year by a 
combination of private individuals and 
public. And never, in 25 years, had that 
group ever missed by more than 1 percent 
on their estimate on what the revenues in 
the following year would be. 

Now, the Governor sends the budget up. 
The legislature must approve it by a two- 
thirds majority. They can take out things 
that the Governor has put in. They can add 
in things of their own. Two-thirds majority 
passes it on, and as of a certain date—and 
they never can miss the date—it comes 
back to the Governor. The Governor 
cannot put back in anything they have 
taken out. But the Governor can line-item 
vetoes of those things they have put in. And 
then, if they feel strongly enough about it, 
by a two-thirds vote, they can override his 
veto. 

In 8 years, I line-item vetoed 943 such 
items. And never once did the legislature 
that had passed those budgets by a two- 
thirds majority ever put a two-thirds majori- 
ty together to override my veto. Why? Be- 
cause they could vote for things that were 
buried—pork items buried in the whole 
budget. When they were revealed and 
stood out there all by themselves, and they 
had to vote for them, they couldn’t get two- 
thirds that would do it. This is what I say is 
why there just is no process here. We need, 
first of all, a constitutional amendment 
that—just like most of the States have—that 
the Federal Government cannot deficit 
spend. And we need the line-item veto that 
43 Governors in this country have. That’s 
what’s wrong with the system. 

Q. Mr. President, Senator Baker has told 
us you are about to take this issue on the 
road—the budget deficit and the budget. 
How can you take it on the road without 
having to blunt the political skeptics who 
say the President has to take an issue some- 
where that will get the spotlight off the 
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Iran-contra hearings here in Washington— 
he has to take a significant issue to get the 
spotlight out of here? 

The President. 1 think that spotlight has 
been growing so dim in recent days, that 
when you get a mile and half away from 
the Potomac River, there are an awful lot of 
people that have gone back to their favorite 
television shows. And I don’t blame them. 
I’ve never heard so much hearsay in all my 
life that wouldn’t be permitted in a court- 
room for a minute and a half, and it’s taken 
as gospel by those who want to go farther 
with this. 

But I shouldn’t get lost in that. No, the 
budget has been one of the most important 
things in my mind from the moment I 
came here. | inherited a situation in Califor- 
nia when I became Governor, pretty similar 
to what I inherited here, with regard to the 
economy. Only there, the deficit had been 
hidden by bookkeeping tricks because the 
constitution of the State of California said 
there couldn’t be a deficit. But you come in 
as a new Governor in the middle of the 
year, and you’ve got 6 months before the 
end of the year. And because of the consti- 
tution, I had 6 months in which I had to do 
something about that tremendous deficit 
that was hanging over the budget. The con- 
stitution said, come the end of the deficit 
year—it’s got to be balanced. 

Well, from the experience that we had 
there and the things that we did, I came 
here with some ideas that I thought would 
be beneficial. We have been deficit spend- 
ing for more than a half a century. And for 
46 out of 50 years, the Democrats have had 
a majority in both Houses of the Congress. 
And when some of us out on the mashed- 
potato circuit complained about the deficit 
year after year after year, we were told that 
it didn’t matter—we owed the money to 
ourselves, and deficit spending was neces- 
sary to maintain prosperity. 

Well, I'd be kind of being an “I told you 
so” if I told you that I made speeches 30 
years ago in which I said they could not go 
on without one day the deficit going out of 
control. Well, in the 15 years from 1965 to 
1980, the budget of the United States multi- 
plied to five times what it had been, and 
the deficit multiplied to 38 times what it 
had been. And it is out of control, and it’s 
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structurally built-in. I’m talking too much 
on some of these. 
Yes? 


Tax Reform 


Q. Kay Mann, from Milwaukee. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Channel 6 from Milwaukee. Many 
people in Milwaukee are concerned be- 
cause there are folks in Congress, including 
Republicans, who believe that excise taxes 
on products like cigarettes and beer and 
wine and other goods would be an effective 
way of fighting the budget deficit. Are you 
willing to fight excise taxes? And particular- 
ly, I’m interested in beer, because beer, as 
you know, is produced in Milwaukee. 

The President. Yes. I'm opposed to taxing 
for this problem, or the solution to this 
problem, because if you look back in histo- 
ry, every major tax decrease has resulted in 
more revenues for the Government at the 
lower rates because of the stimulant to the 
economy. I believe the 54 months of recov- 
ery that we have had now, from the mess 
we inherited, is based on the changes we 
made in the tax policies. 

When John F. Kennedy’s tax program, 
that he recommended and which was not 
too dissimilar to ours—when it was passed 
the same thing happened—more revenues 
at lower rates. It happened back in Coo- 
lidge’s administration, and they cut the 
taxes several times in that period. I can 
show you again where tax increases have 
resulted in lower revenues for the Govern- 
ment because of the harmful effect they 
have on the economy by reducing incentive 
and so forth. 

So, what I have said about taxes is that 
unless we do the job of cutting the spend- 
ing that has to be cut and getting govern- 
ment back to the point in which we can 
say: Now, there is no way that you can cut 
beyond this point—these are the legitimate 
functions government must perform—then, 
if you find that the revenues do not equal 
the percentage of gross national product 
that the spending does, then would be time 
to look at a tax so that you are even. 

We're taxing at about the same level that 
has always been normal in this country—19 
percent of gross national product are tax 
revenues. But we’re spending 24 percent of 
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the gross national product, and that’s what’s 
wrong. 

Now, to take Congress off the hook and 
give them more taxes, they'll just do more 
spending. You’ve got to force them and get 
back down to where we say this is it, now 
government is as economical as we can 
make it. And then if it isn’t—the taxes 
aren’t enough—then you look at getting 
more revenue. 

Administration Credibility 

Q. Mr. President, Marty Sender, Channel 
7 in Boston. Democratic presidential hope- 
fuls, like Governor Dukakis in Massachu- 
setts, are going around the country cam- 
paigning on the issue of integrity, implying 
that your administration doesn’t have 
enough of it. How do you defend yourself, 
sir, against these implications, when many 
see patterns of deception in your adminis- 
tration against implications that the integri- 
ty of your administration is not what it 
should be? 

The President. Well, | don’t think there’s 
anyone that’s ever been in this job, ever, 
that has not gone to bed every night know- 
ing that with the thousands of people that 
are out there, there could be somebody 
that’s breaking the rules someplace. And 
you try to get at that and do something 
about it. But I challenge that there’s been 
no violation of integrity in our administra- 
tion, and I have tried to keep every prom- 
ise that I made, and have kept a lot of 
them. 

And I don’t see how they can go around 
denying what has actually happened since 
we’ve been here. Interest rates were over 
20 percent, the prime rate, when we came. 
Double-digit inflation was 13 or 14 percent. 
We know what the tax structure was; unem- 
ployment was high. 

Today we have a higher percentage of 
the employment pool, potential employ- 
ment pool, employed than ever in our histo- 
ry. The interest rates, we know, are down. 
Inflation has come down to less than 4 per- 
cent, after all of the years of having this 
rate of inflation. In fact, it’s come down to 
lower than that until just recently because 
of fuel prices. I say that what they’re doing 
is pure demagoguery. 

Q. But, sir, over 100 members of your 
administration have left under some sort of 


cloud or scandal. That’s what they’re cam- 
paigning against. 

The President. Yes, | remember when 
Ray Donovan? left, and I remember his 
sizeable plea the other day—now, how does 
he get back his reputation? 

A number of people in our administra- 
tion—there have been things that have 
been uncovered by someone, let’s say, 
that—in the past, before they ever came 
here. But isn’t it the very fact that we are 
uncovering, if there’s something going 
wrong and something being done about it? 
We're not covering it up or hiding it. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Ms. Mathis.? Last question. 


Debts of Developing Countries 


Q. Mr. President, John Slack, from 
Boston. I don’t really care to ask you if 
you’ve stopped beating your wife, Mr. 
President, but I would like to ask you an 
economic question. We didn’t hear much 
from the economic summit in Venice about 
whether the leaders of the free world are 
really concerned about the deep threat to 
democracy that’s posed by the heavy debt 
burden the LDC’s are under. Is there any 
sense of urgency about this Third World 
debt, especially here in Latin America, and 
doing something about it a la a new Mar- 
shall plan? 

The President. There was very much said 
about it, and it will now proceed with the 
other people in our administrations and the 
people concerned with that. Finance minis- 
ters and so forth are going to go forward 
looking for things we can do. For example, 
just one thing to throw out here that was 
discussed and that should be looked at—the 
inability of some of these developing coun- 
tries to pay back a debt to private banks. 

Well, some of those banks have already 
transferred the debt into equity. Now, a 
number of those countries, those emerging 
countries, started out following statism. 
They organized at the top, and the govern- 
ment ran things. And this meant that there 
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the President and Director of Media Rela- 
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were nationally owned businesses and in- 
dustries and so forth. 

Well, if a bank takes over and accepts 
equity in one of those nationalized indus- 
tries or businesses this is much the same as 
outside capital coming in. And no country 
has ever become great that didn’t import 
capital and people. Then you suddenly have 
got a privatization, and you’ve got enlight- 
ened leadership here running it. And this 
can begin to help them because a great 
many of those countries are beginning to 
realize the faults of statism and are trying 
to move more toward the private sector. 
This is—I’d just like to tell you—this is one 
of the ideas that came into the discussion. It 
was discussed, and we are proceeding now 
through our ministers. 

You see, the economic summit isn’t a 
thing in J days. And this is why for 7 years 
I’'ve—as I said last night—7 years, I’ve 
always heard the same story: Nothing hap- 
pened at the summit. A lot happens at the 
summit. But it isn’t as if you were going to, 
say, the summit with Gorbachev and a 
treaty on arms to be signed or not signed. 
You go there and deal with all these prob- 
lems and then make decisions that will be 
followed up, such as the one on agriculture 
and agricultural subsidies. And we pass on 
now to the Uruguay meetings that are 
going to be held, this problem that must be 
resolved. And we can agree on what we 
want accomplished, but there are a lot of 
technicalities involved that you now turn it 
over to the working staff for them to come 
up with how we can—without pulling the 
rug instantly out from under farmers who 
have become used to this—how we can get 
farming back to the marketplace for the 
determination of prices and production. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. She told me that I’ve 
taken the last question here. How come 
there are so many hands left and I always— 
[laughter]. 

Q. One more? 

Q. One more? 

The President. Would you permit one 
more? 

Senator Baker.* Yes. 


3 Chief of Staff to the President. 
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Ms. Mathis. Oh boy—I'll let him make 
the call. 

The President. Can I? 

Senator Baker. Sure. 

The President. Yes, way back up over 
there. I haven’t gone very far into the back. 
I’ve been down front here. 


State and Local Taxes 


Q. Thank you, sir. Mark Fryburg, WBTV, 
Charlotte. When you take your proposal for 
budget reform on the road, if you come 
near Charlotte, you'll see people who’ve 
seen all these wonderful economic develop- 
ments in 5 years and the deficit spending 
hasn’t seemed to hurt them. At the same 
time, they’re being told their local taxes are 
going up because Federal spending is going 
down. How are you going to persuade 
them? 

The President. Well, for one thing, part of 
our whole reducing of the size and the 
power of the Government, under what 
we've called federalism, actually was a case 
of returning tax resources to local and State 
government at the same time that we gave 
them back responsibilities that we don’t 
think belong to the Federal Government. 
Now, the Federal Government’s whole his- 
tory, dating back to the New Deal—and I 
was a New Dealer then, out of the Great 
Depression—the whole history was one of 
the Federal Government usurping functions 
that belonged at the local level. But they 
did it on the basis of first, they usurp the 
money. The Federal Government used to 
only take, well, about a third out of the 
total tax dollar, or less. And then, suddenly, 
the Federal Government became the major 
taker of tax dollars, leaving very little to the 
States and local governments. And they, in 
turn then, had to turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help because they no longer 
had any sources they could go to for further 
taxing. 

We’ve tried to reduce that and give 
things back to the State level and, in turn, 
to the local level that belong there. And at 
the same time, give back to them, by the 
lowering of our taxes at the Federal level, 
the ability to—if they need a local tax for 
some local function there—to do that, to 
raise that tax. 
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Some figures that came up the other day 
and we used at the summit and that I used 
in the speech last night—the one I could 
remind you here—our system of govern- 
ment differs so from the others that in 
1983, the deficit was 6.3 percent of gross 
national product. It’s now only 3.9 percent 
of gross national product, but that’s the 
Federal Government. And you compare 
those percentages to European countries, 
and they seem to see us as much heavier in 
debt than they are. 

But they count differently than we do. 
They count the total cost of government, all 
government and all taxes, and figure out 
their percentage. Well, if we do that in the 
United States, our deficit is only 2% per- 
cent of gross national product because the 
States and the local communities are in a 
lot better shape generally than the Federal 
Government is. 

Well, no, they tell me I can’t take any 
more. If you’d like to write me a letter with 
a question—{/aughter|—I'll guarantee you 
an answer. 


Q. Thank you. 
Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Thank you all very much. I see that 
you’ve already been served, and you go 
right ahead and eat, and I'll talk loud. I 
thank you for inviting me here. I guess if 
this is Tuesday, this must be Capito! Hill. 

I know I’m—I was going to say I know 
I’m keeping you all from lunch, but I see 
I’m not. By my internal clock, it’s already 
past dinner time, so I'll keep my remarks 
brief and, I hope, to the point. 

I must begin by thanking Bill Armstrong, 
your chairman, and Bob Dole, your leader. 
You’ve provided inspiration and leadership 
and initiative, keeping the party of ideas in 
the forefront of the policy debate, and I 
thank you both. As you know, we just re- 


turned from the economic summit. The 
meeting was more than a success. It’s clear 
that throughout the world the momentum 
is growing for progrowth, free-market poli- 
cies. Economic freedom, increased opportu- 
nity, and less government—that’s the wave 
of the future. 

Certainly, there were areas of disagree- 
ment with our summit partners, but I be- 
lieve we achieved all of our major objec- 
tives in Venice. We've put a new process in 
place to coordinate macroeconomic policy 
between our nations, and we agreed to take 
effective steps to spur world economic 
growth. We discussed progrowth, prooppor- 
tunity policies—how governments must lib- 
erate the creative energies of their people 
by lessening the dead hand of government 
interference in the economy. We recon- 
firmed our strategy on the world debt prob- 
lem, recognizing that special attention must 
be given to the poorest debtor nations so 
that their burden does not become simply 
unbearable, and we called on the banks to 
rethink and restructure their approach to 
the debtor nations. There was agreement, 
too, on the importance of removing the 
roadblocks that stand in the way of econom- 
ic cooperation. We pledged to work against 
protectionism—high tariffs, trade barriers, 
and trade-distorting subsidies that slow 
growth, shrink world markets, and destroy 
jobs. 

Of course, the trade bill passed by the 
House recently flies in the face of the 
progress that we’ve made. Some of the pro- 
visions of this bill are so dangerous to 
America’s economy, indeed to the world 
economy, that I would have no choice but 
to veto it in its present form. Its mandatory 
retaliation requirements could well plunge 
us into a trade war that would very quickly 
spiral out of control. Similarly dangerous 
provisions are proposed in the trade legisla- 
tion that will be coming to the Senate floor 
soon. We’ve been working very closely with 
Senate committees to come up with a bill 
that would enhance prospects for U.S. ex- 
ports without risking a trade war. 

The ghost of Smoot-Hawley seems to be 
rising again, threatening our economic ex- 
pansion, our prosperity, and our very liveli- 
hoods. We must eliminate the worst provi- 
sions of both the House and the Senate bills. 
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I hope you'll keep these objectives in 
mind as the Senate talks up trade legisla- 
tion. Unless you do, then I’m afraid the 
prospects won’t be very good for my sign- 
ing the final product into law. We must 
continue to go the positive route, opening 
up markets where they’re closed, working 
to expand world trade and the millions of 
jobs that it creates, rather than shrink the 
global economy and throw millions out of 
work. 

At the summit we also made real progress 
in the area of agricultural subsidies. Perhaps 
no other economic issue creates more ten- 
sion between our countries. Disagreements 
in no other area so threaten the health of 
our world trading system. And now I’ve 
issued a challenge for all our nations to end 
the “farms race,” eliminate agricultural sub- 
sidies, and return to free markets in agricul- 
ture by the year 2000. 

In our discussions, our allies pointed with 
some justification at our budget deficit. 
Now, it’s true that deficits in Europe are 
sometimes just as big, or bigger, in propor- 
tion to their gross national product, but that 
doesn’t let us off the hook. Deficits are 
simply a destructive economic force. They 
are a giant drain on the productive econo- 
my like a huge, disguised tax on the private 
sector. 

In fact, the only thing worse than deficits 
is high taxes. But we don’t have to choose, 
and we're not going to choose, between 
them. Using taxes to cure deficits is like 
using leeches to cure anemia. We’re not 
going to counter one evil with another; 
we're going to eliminate them both. Defi- 
cits are going the way of high taxes: They’re 
both being mowed down to make way for a 
new era of growth and opportunity. As I 
said last night, we’ve reached the breaking 
point. Now it’s decision time. Some in Con- 
gress are caving in to its old temptations, its 
old tax-and-spend addictions. And if we give 
in, it will ruin our economy. 

The situation is urgent. So what do we 
propose? Well, to exceed their own spend- 
ing limits, the Democrats propose to pay for 
this spending binge by cutting our national 
security programs to dangerous levels, by 
dumping $100 billion in new taxes on the 
American people over the next 4 years. So, 
that’s why I’m stepping up my commitment 
to this cause and taking my case to the 
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American people. It won’t be a political 
campaign; it’ll be a campaign of all Ameri- 
cans to bring back economic sanity. 

Just as we did for tax reform, we’re now 
going to do for the balanced approach in 
dealing with the budget process. And we’re 
not going to be shy about pointing fingers 
and placing blame. The American people 
wanted a fair Tax Code, and despite all the 
expert opinion, they won. Now we're call- 
ing for reform on the budget process. We’re 
demanding an end to the boondoggles, the 
waste, and the last-minute resolutions. We 
want every Member of Congress to stand 
up and be counted, to vote up or down, yes 
or no, on an amendment that once and for 
all will end deficit spending, to once and for 
all balance the budget. 

Now, I know your job hasn’t gotten any 
easier this year. We no longer have the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate that was 
fundamental in opening up a whole new 
era of pride, patriotism, and economic 
growth in this country. We may have lost 
our Senate majority, but the country must 
look to our side of the aisle for leadership. 
You’re the bulwark that stands against those 
who would plunge our nation back into the 
malaise days of economic stagnation at 
home and weakness abroad. 

Well, we’re not retreating into the past, 
and we’re not hunkering down in defensive 
positions just trying to hold onto the ground 
we’ve gained. In the coming months, we’re 
going on the offensive in a big way. We’re 
going to be taking our case directly to the 
American people, because with the Ameri- 
can people, there will always be a majority 
for a strong and growing America. 

Now, there’s one other development that 
I want to report to you on. As I told the 
American people last night, we’ve reached 
a full consensus with our allies on our arms 
reduction negotiating position. Six years ago 
the U.S. proposed a step called the zero 
option, the complete elimination of U.S. 
and Soviet land-based, longer range INF 
missiles. Many said our proposal was unreal- 
istic. The Soviets, they insisted, would never 
accept it, and indeed the Soviets walked 
away from the table. Well, we remained 
firm and determined, and now the Soviets 
have adopted a similar position, and they’re 
back at the table. With the support of our 
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allies, we’re now also proposing the global 
elimination of all U.S. and Soviet land- 
based, shorter range INF missiles, along 
with deep reductions in, and hopefully the 
ultimate elimination of, longer range INF 
missiles. 


This is impressive progress, but as our 
allies agreed, this must be only the begin- 
ning of progress across the field, including 
an agreement to cut U.S. and Soviet strate- 
gic nuclear arms by 50 percent. We must 
redouble our efforts on regional conflicts, in 
Afghanistan, especially. It didn’t take the 
Soviets very long to invade that country; 
they should be able to get out even faster. 


Last, but not least, we'll continue to press 
for progress on the Soviets’ systematic viola- 
tions of the Helsinki guarantees on human 
rights. As I said of the Berlin Wall, a nation 
that’s so frightened of its own people that it 
treats them like prisoners will always be a 
source of tension in the world. If Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s actions match his words then—I 
said it there: Tear down the wall; open the 
gate. 


Well, thank you all very much. God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:49 p.m. in 
the Mansfield Room at the Capitol. 


Commandant of the Marine Corps 





Nomination of Lt. Gen. Alfred M. Gray, Jr. 
June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lt. Gen. Alfred M. Gray, 
Jr., USMC, to be Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for a term of 4 years in the 
grade of general, vice Gen. P. X. Kelley, 
who is retiring on July 1, 1987. 

Lt. Gen. Gray has served as the Com- 
manding General, Fleet Marine Force, At- 
lantic, and Commanding General, II Marine 
Amphibious Brigade, since September 1984. 

Lt. Gen. Gray was born on June 22, 1928, 
in Point Pleasant Beach, NJ. He was com- 


missioned a second lieutenant on April 9, 
1952. 

Lt. Gen. Gray has commanded the 2d 
Marine Division, the 4th Marine Amphibi- 
ous Brigade, the Landing Force Training 
Command, Atlantic, the 33d Marine Am- 
phibious Unit, and Infantry Regiment, In- 
fantry Battalion, Radio Battalion, and an ar- 
tillery battalion. 

Staff assignments have included Director, 
Development Center, MCDEC; Deputy Di- 
rector, Training and Education Division, 
HQMC; Division Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3; Chief, Intelligence and Reconnais- 
sance Division, Defense Special Projects 
Group; Regimental S-3 and Communica- 
tions Officer; and Special Operations and 
Plans Officer, G-2 Division, HQMC. 

Lt. Gen. Gray is married to the former 
Jan Goss of Burlington, VT. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Charles E. Cobb, Jr., To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Trade Development, 
International Trade Administration). 

June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles E. Cobb, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Trade 
Development, International Trade Adminis- 
tration). He would succeed Harold Peter 
Goldfield. 


Mr. Cobb is currently chairman and chief 
executive officer of Arvida Disney Corp., in 
Miami, FL. Prior to this he served as vice 
president and general manager of the land 
development division of Kaiser Aetna, 
1969-1972. 

Mr. Cobb graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A. 1958; M.B.A. 1962). He 
served in the U.S. Naval Reserve from 1958 
to 1960. Mr. Cobb was born May 9, 1936, in 
Fresno, CA. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Miami, FL. 
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Commission for the Preservation of 
America’s Heritage Abroad 





Appointment of Six Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission for the 
Preservation of America’s Heritage Abroad. 


For the remainder of the term expiring 
February 27, 1989: 


Betty Green Heitman, of Louisiana. She would 
succeed Kenneth M. Duberstein. Upon appoint- 
ment, she will be designated Chairman. Mrs. 
Heitman is currently a partner with the Heit- 
man Group in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
she served as Cochairman of the Republican 
National Committee, 1980-1987. Mrs. Heitman 
was born November 27, 1929, in Malvern, AR. 
She is married, has four children, and resides in 
Arlington, VA. 


For terms of 2 years: 


Arthur Berney, of Massachusetts. This is a new 
position. Since 1970 Mr. Berney has been a 
professor at Boston College Law School. Prior 
to this he was an associate professor at Boston 
College, 1966-1970. Mr. Berney graduated 
from the University of Virginia (B.A., 1961; 
J.D., 1958); and was a Ford Foundation fellow 
at Harvard Law School, 1964. He served in the 
U.S. Army, 1953-1955. Mr. Berney is married, 
has two children, and resides in Brookline, MA. 

Abraham Friedlander, of New York. This is a 
new position. Since 1979 Mr. Friedlander has 
been the editor of Boro Park Voice in Brook- 
lyn, NY. Prior to this he served as an employ- 
ment counselor at the Federal Employment 
and Guidance Service, 1979-1980. Mr. Fried- 
lander graduated from Chasam Sofer Rabbini- 
cal College (B.A., 1976). He was born October 
21, 1954, in New York, NY. Mr. Friedlander is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Brooklyn, NY. 


Edgar Gluck, of New York. This is a new posi- 
tion. Mr. Gluck is currently a special assistant 
to the superintendent for community affairs, 
New York State Police. Prior to this he served 
as special assistant to the director in the New 
York State Division for Youth, 1979-1984. Mr. 
Gluck graduated from Chasam Sofer Rabbinical 
College (B.A., 1957) and Long Island University 
(M.A., 1974). He was born June 14, 1936, in 
Hamburg, Germany. Mr. Gluck is married, has 
two children, and resides in Brooklyn, NY. 
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Morris A. Shmidman, of New York. This is a 
new position. Since 1976 Rabbi Shmidman has 
been the executive director of the Council of 
Jewish Organizations of Boro Park, NY. He is 
an ordained rabbi. Rabbi Shmidman graduated 
from Brooklyn College (B.A., 1948) and Brook- 
lyn Law School (J.D., 1951). He was born Feb- 
ruary 4, 1926, in Simiaticz, Poland. Rabbi 
Schmidman is married, has two children, and 
resides in Kew Gardens, NY. 


Norman H. Stahl, of New Hampshire. This is a 
new position. Mr. Stahl is currently a senior 
officer at Devine, Millimet, Stahl & Branch in 
Manchester, NH. He has been with the firm 
since 1956. Mr. Stahl graduated from Tufts 
University (B.A., 1952) and Harvard University 
(LL.B., 1955). He was born January 30, 1931, in 
Manchester, NH. Mr. Stahl is married, has two 
children, and resides in Bedford, NH. 


Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission 





Nomination of Martha O. Hesse To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Martha O. Hesse to be a 
member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission for a term expiring October 
20, 1991. This is a reappointment. Upon 
confirmation, she will be redesignated 
Chairman. 


Currently Ms. Hesse is Chairman of the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 
Prior to this, she served as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Management and Administration at 
the Department of Energy, 1982-1986; Ex- 
ecutive Director of the President’s Task 
Force on Management Reform, in the 
Office of Management and Budget, 1981- 
1982. 

Ms. Hesse graduated from the University 
of Iowa (B.A., 1964) and the University of 
Chicago (M.B.A., 1979). She was born 
August 14, 1942, in Hattiesburg, MS. Ms. 
Hesse currently resides in Washington, DC. 
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United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Marjorie S. Holt To Be a 
Member of the General Advisory 
Committee. June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marjorie S. Holt to be a 
member of the General Advisory Commit- 
tee of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. She would succeed 
Donald Rumsfeld. 


Mrs. Holt served in the United States 
House of Representatives from 1972 to 
1986. 

Mrs. Holt graduated from Jacksonville 
University (B.A., 1945) and the University of 
Florida (J.D., 1949). She was born Septem- 
ber 17, 1920, in Birmingham, AL. Mrs. Holt 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Severna Park, MD. 


National Credit Union Administration 





Nomination of Roger William Jepsen To Be 
a Member of the Board. June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roger William Jepsen to 
be a member of the National Credit Union 
Administration Board for the term of 6 
years expiring August 2, 1993. This is a re- 
appointment. 

Since 1985 Senator Jepsen has been a 
member and chairman of the National 
Credit Union Administration Board. Prior 
to this he served as a United States Senator, 
1979-1984. 


Senator Jepsen graduated from Arizona 
State University (B.A., 1950; M.B.A., 1953). 
He served in the U.S. Army, 1946-1947, 
and the Army Reserve, 1948-1960. Senator 
Jepsen was born December 23, 1928, in 
Cedar Falls, IA. He is married, has six chil- 
dren, and resides in Fairfax, VA. 


Office of Science and Technology 
Policy 





Nomination of Thomas P. Rona To Be an 
Associate Director. June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas P. Rona to be an 
Associate Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy. He would succeed 
Bernadine Healy Bulkley. 

Mr. Rona is currently Assistant Director 
for Government Programs in the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy at the White 
House. Prior to this, he served as Special 
Assistant for Space Policy at the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1985-1986; Special Assist- 
ant for Space Policy at the Department of 
Defense, 1984-1985. Mr. Rona was em- 
ployed with the Boeing Co., in Seattle, WA, 
from 1959 to 1984. 

Mr. Rona graduated from Ecole Super- 
ieure d’Electricite (M.E., 1943; E.E., 1945); 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(M.S. in E.E.; Sc.D. in E.E., 1955). He re- 
ceived his license certificate in physical 
electronics at the Sorbonne in 1946. Mr. 
Rona was born January 7, 1923, in Buda- 
pest, Hungary. He has four children and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Nomination of Thomas H. Henriksen To Be 
a Member. June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas H. Henriksen to 
be a member of the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships. He would suc- 
ceed Marilyn S. Lewis. 

Mr. Henriksen has been a senior fellow 
with the Hoover Institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity since 1982, and an associate director 
with the Hoover Institution since 1983. 
Prior to this, he was a senior auditor and 
senior research fellow at Stanford Universi- 
ty, 1980-1982; a peace fellow at the Hoover 
Institution, and a professor at SUNY, 1979- 
1980. 
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Mr. Henriksen graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute (B.A. 1962) and 
Michigan State University (M.A., 1966; 
Ph.D., 1969). He served in the U.S. Army, 
1963-1965. Mr. Henriksen was born No- 
vember 16, 1939, in Detroit, MI. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Palo 
Alto, CA. 


Continuation of Iran Emergency 





Message to the Congress. June 16, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


This report is made pursuant to section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c), and, 
as with previous reports, discusses only mat- 
ters concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Iran that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12170 of November 
14, 1979. This report covers events through 
May 14, 1987, including those that occurred 
since my last report on November 21, 1986. 

1. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal”), established at The Hague 
pursuant to the Claims Settlement Agree- 
ment of January 19, 1981 (the “Algiers Ac- 
cords”), continues to make progress in arbi- 
trating the claims before it. Since my last 
report, the Tribunal has rendered 44 
awards, for a total of 304 awards. Of that 
total, 228 have been awards in favor of 
American claimants: 139 of these were 
awards on agreed terms, authorizing and 
approving payment of settlements negotiat- 
ed by the parties, and 89 were decisions 
adjudicated on the merits. The Tribunal has 
dismissed a total of 20 other claims on the 
merits and 44 for jurisdictional reasons. Of 
the 12 remaining awards, one was with- 
drawn and 11 were in favor of the Iranian 
claimant. As of April 30, 1987, total pay- 
ments to successful American claimants 
from the Security Account held by the NV 
Settlement Bank stood at approximately 
$854 million. 

To date, the Security Account has fallen 
below the required balance of $500 million 
five times. Each time, Iran has replenished 
the account, as required by the Algiers Ac- 
cords, by transferring funds from the sepa- 
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rate account held by the NV Settlement 
Bank in which interest on the Security Ac- 
count is deposited. The most recent replen- 
ishment occurred on April 8, 1987, in the 
amount of $20 million, bringing the total in 
the Security Account to $516,532,511.28. 
Prior replenishments were for $100 million, 
$100 million, $50 million, and $100 million. 

In claims between the two governments 
based on contracts, the Tribunal to date has 
made four awards in favor of the United 
States and three in favor of Iran. The Tribu- 
nal has dismissed two claims that had been 
filed by the United States and dismissed ten 
claims that had been filed by Iran. In addi- 
tion, Iran has withdrawn 13 of its govern- 
ment-to-government claims (prior reports 
have overstated this number by two as a 
result of a clerical error), while the United 
States has withdrawn three. 

American arbitrator Charles N. Brower 
was temporarily absent from the Tribunal 
in January, February, and March due to his 
appointment as Deputy Special Counsellor 
to the President. During his absence, Amer- 
ican substitute arbitrator Carl Salans served 
in his place for several hearings. The Tribu- 
nal accepted the resignation of Iranian arbi- 
trator Mohsen Mostafavi, to become effec- 
tive upon the appointment by Iran of a re- 
placement. Mr. Koorosh-Hossein Ameli 
served as the Iranian arbitrator on an ad 
hoc basis in a number of cases. 

2. The Tribunal continues to make 
progress in the arbitration of claims of U.S. 
nationals for $250,000 or more. Over 57 
percent of the non-bank claims have now 
been disposed of through adjudication, set- 
tlement, or voluntary withdrawal, leaving 
220 such claims on the docket. Among 
recent cases, two U.S. companies received 
awards in excess of $36 million each, and 
one U.S. company received an award for 
$8.5 million. Other decisions were notable 
for the legal precedents set by the Tribunal. 
In one case, a claimant born in Iran of 
United States parents, who had lived most 
of his life in the United States, served in the 
U.S. military, and had other substantial con- 
tacts with the United States, was found to 
possess dominant and effective United 
States nationality, so as to bring his case 
within the Tribunal’s jurisdiction, notwith- 
standing his contacts with Iran. In another 
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case, an American subcontractor’s claim for 
recovery directly against an Iranian re- 
spondent was upheld based on unjust en- 
richment, where the Iranian entity had not 
paid the general contractor for the work. 
Such favorable decisions should prove help- 
me: to other U.S. claimants before the Tribu- 
nal. 

3. The Tribunal continues to process 
claims of U.S. nationals against Iran of less 
than $250,000 each. While the Tribunal’s 
progress is slower than we would like, a 
total of 127 small claims have been re- 
solved, 15 of them since my last report, as a 
result of decisions on the merits, awards on 
agreed terms, or Tribunal orders. Six con- 
tested claims were decided in three awards 
issued by the Tribunal since my previous 
report, raising the total number of contest- 
ed claims decided to 11, eight favoring the 
American claimant. These decisions will 
help in establishing guidelines for the adju- 
dication or settlement of similar small 
claims. To date, American claimants have 
also received 20 awards on agreed terms 
reflecting settlements of claims under 
$250,000. 

There remain 139 small claims currently 
under active Tribunal consideration. The 
Tribunal has held hearings in five of these 
claims since my last report, and the Depart- 
ment of State has filed additional pleadings 
in more than 50 such claims. The Tribunal 
has recently assigned the remaining small 
claims, totaling more than 2,500, to three- 
person chambers. We expect these cham- 
bers to make further selections of claims for 
active arbitration in the near future. 

4. The Department of State continues to 
coordinate efforts of concerned governmen- 
tal agencies in presenting U.S. claims 
against Iran, as well as response by the 
United States Government to claims 
brought against it by Iran. Since my last 
report, the Department has filed pleadings 
in five government-to-government claims 
based on contracts for the provision of 
goods and services. The Tribunal finally dis- 
missed a number of Iranian claims against 
the United States based on alleged viola- 
tions of Iranian customs regulations. Thirty- 
seven government-to-government claims 
remain pending. 

In addition to work on the government- 
to-government claims, the Department of 


State, working together with the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Department 
of Justice, filed five pleadings in disputes 
concerning the interpretation and/or per- 
formance of various provisions of the Al- 
giers Accords. Since my last report, the Tri- 
bunal has held three hearings on interpre- 
tive disputes. 

As noted in my last report, in August 
1986 the Tribunal ordered the United 
States and Iran to negotiate in good faith on 
the terms of a transfer to Iran of some $500 
million of Iranian funds that have been held 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
since 1981, and to transfer the funds as soon 
as an agreement had been reached. Follow- 
ing remarks by high-level Iranian officials 
linking U.S. compliance with the Tribunal 
order to the fate of hostages in Lebanon, 
the United States requested the Tribunal in 
January 1987 to take appropriate steps to 
clarify that no such linkage exists. On the 
following day, Iran filed a written submis- 
sion with the Tribunal, accusing the United 
States of bad faith in the negotiations and 
requesting the Tribunal to resolve the tech- 
nical issues. 

On May 4, 1987, the Tribunal issued an 
award in which it orders the United States 
to retain about $65 million at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to pay outstand- 
ing claims, and immediately to transfer the 
balance (about $454 million) to Iran’s ac- 
count at the Bank of England. The Tribunal 
adopted the substance of the release pro- 
posed by the United States that protects the 
United States against any possible future 
claims in connection with its administration 
of the account. The Tribunal stated that 
Iran has already publicly affirmed that 
there is no linkage between the United 
States’ transfer of the funds and Iran’s ef- 
forts to secure the release of hostages in 
Lebanon, and itself declared that “there 
can be no room for any doubt that this 
Case . . . [has] no relation or link whatso- 
ever to the issue of hostages held in Leba- 
non or any other political matter.” The 
United States complied with the Tribunal’s 
award on May 13, 1987. 

5. Since my last report, three bank syndi- 
cates have completed negotiations with 
Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran (“Bank 
Markazi,” Iran’s central bank) and have 
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been paid a total of $622,807.26 for interest 
accruing for the period January 1-18, 1981 
(“January Interest”). These payments were 
made from Dollar Account No. 2 at the 
Bank of England. Negotiations have been 
completed and payment of $1,222,306.11 is 
pending for January Interest owed to three 
other bank syndicates, and Bank Markazi 
and additional bank syndicates are now ne- 
gotiating January Interest settlements, with 
agent banks requesting the necessary par- 
ticipant consents. 

6. Since my last report, there have been 
no amendments to the Iranian Assets Con- 
trol Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 535, admin- 
istered by the Office of Foreign Assets Con- 
trol at the Treasury Department. 

7. The situation reviewed above contin- 
ues to implicate important diplomatic, fi- 
nancial, and legal interests of the United 
States and its nationals and presents an un- 
usual challenge to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. In par- 
ticular, the Iranian Assets Control Regula- 
tions issued pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 12170 continue to play an important 
role in structuring our relationship with 
Iran and in enabling the United States 
properly to implement the Algiers Accords. 
I shall continue to exercise the powers at 
my disposal to deal with these problems 
and will continue to report periodically to 
the Congress on significant developments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 16, 1987. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. June 16, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 396(i)), I 
transmit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for 
Fiscal Year 1986. The report states that the 
Corporation will seek appropriations at the 
full amount authorized through 1990. This 
does not reflect my views and exceeds my 
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budget by $44 million in 1988, $88 million 
in 1989, and $122 million in 1990. I request 
that the Congress appropriate no more than 
the level I have proposed. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 16, 1987. 


White House Office 





Appointment of James C. McKinney as 
Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Director of the White House Military 
Office. June 16, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James C. McKinney to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of the White House Military Office. 
He will succeed Richard P. Riley. 

Since 1983 Mr. McKinney has served as 
Chief, Mass Media Bureau of the Federal 
Communications Commission. From 1981 
to 1983, he was Chief, Private Radio 
Bureau, and prior to 1981, he served as 
Chief, Field Operations Bureau. He is an 
engineer by training and an instrument- 
rated pilot. 

In 1985 he was selected to receive the 
Presidential Rank Award for Distinguished 
Executive Service. In 1987 he was awarded 
the Federal Communications Commission’s 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Service. 

Mr. McKinney received his bachelor of 
science degree in electrical engineering in 
1963 from West Virginia Tech. Mr. McKin- 
ney was born June 3, 1940, in Charleston, 
WV, and currently resides in Burke, VA. 


Meeting With Costa Rican President 
Osacr Arias Sanchez 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. June 17, 1987 





President Reagan said in a meeting with 
Costa Rican President Osacr Arias today 
that the United States and Costa Rica share 
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the same objective in Nicaragua: free, com- 
petitive, and regularly scheduled elections 
allowing the Nicraguan people to elect their 
own leaders. The President said that the 
United States welcomes the initiative intro- 
duced by President Arias last February but 
noted that there remain concerns about 
specific parts of the plan. The greatest con- 
cern is the need for the Sandinistas to act 
on genuine democratization before pressure 
on the regime is removed in any way. The 
President said he hoped that the Central 
American democracies will work together 
in the weeks ahead to strengthen the demo- 
cratic aspects of the Arias plan. He said that 
the focus of the initiative on democracy in 
Nicaragua is the key to peace in Central 
America. 

The President said that the United States 
will continue to apply pressure on the San- 
dinista regime to democratize and his ad- 
ministration remains fully committed to ob- 
taining renewed funding from the Congress 
for the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 

The President met with Costa Rican 
President Osacr Arias for approximately 1 
hour. 


Board for International Broadcasting 





Nomination of Joseph Lane Kirkland To Be 
a Member. June 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Lane Kirkland to 
be a member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for a term expiring April 28, 
1990. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1979 Mr. Kirkland has been presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he served as secretary and 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Kirkland graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1948). He served in the 
U.S. Merchant Marine, 1941-1946. Mr. 
Kirkland was born March 12, 1922, in 
Camden, SC. He is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Marine Mammal Commission 





Nomination of William W. Fox, Jr., To Be a 
Member. June 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William W. Fox, Jr., to be 
a member of the Marine Mammal Commis- 
sion for the term expiring May 13, 1989. He 
would succeed Karen Pryor. 

Mr. Fox is currently a professor of biology 
and living resources and the director of the 
Cooperative Institute for Marine & Atmos- 
pheric Science at the University of Miami. 
Prior to this he served as Director of the 
Southeast Fisheries Center at the National 
Marine Fisheries Service, 1978-1982. 

Mr. Fox graduated from the University of 
Miami (B.S., 1967; M.S., 1970) and the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Ph.D., 1972). He was 
born July 18, 1945, in San Diego, CA. Mr. 
Fox is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Miami, FL. 


1987 Presidential Scholars 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. June 17, 1987 





I thank you, and welcome to the White 
House—Secretary Bennett, Ronna Romney, 
and all of you, our 1987 Presidential Schol- 
ars. You’re the 23d class of Presidential 
Scholars and the 5th of those I’ve had the 
opportunity to meet and congratulate. I 
have to admit, I always feel a little uneasy 
when I’m in the midst of so much academic 
achievement. Some time ago, my alma 
mater, Eureka College, out in Illinois, gave 
me an honorary degree. I was very grateful, 
but I had an uneasy feeling that—well, a 
sense of guilt that I’d nursed for a number 
of years, because I always suspected that 
the first one they gave me was honorary. 
[Laughter] 

But as I said, today we’re here to con- 
gratulate all 140 of you on your outstanding 
achievements and to congratulate some 
others as well: your teachers and your par- 
ents. I know who the parents are; they’re 
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the ones grinning from ear to ear. [Laugh- 
ter] 

In the last several years, America’s found 
a new way to talk about education, a way 
summed up in just one word, and you’re an 
example of it: excellence. Now, it may 
sound strange to say that the emphasis on 
quality is new, but a few years ago it 
seemed that we’d lost sight of excellence as 
the goal in education. Too many schools 
had turned to fads like grade inflation and 
abolishing basic requirements. And then 4 
years ago our National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education issued its report card 
on American schools. They found that high 
school students then were scoring lower on 
achievement tests than at any point in the 
past 26 years and that 13 percent of all 17- 
year-olds were functionally illiterate. They 
said that if a foreign power had done the 
damage to our schools that we ourselves 
had permitted, we might have considered it 
an act of war. 

Well, there’s one thing about America: 
Once we recognize we have a problem, we 
pitch in, pull together, and solve it. In the 
past 4 years all 50 States have set up task 
forces on education. Many States have stiff- 
ened graduation requirements and begun 
to reward quality teaching. All across the 
Nation, communities have recognized that 
the key to a good education is not in the 
pocketbook, in how much we spend, but in 
the heart, in the values that guide learning. 
It’s in mastering basics, the 3-R’s—reading, 
writing, arithmetic. And it’s in what you 
might call the 3-F’s, and those are faith, 
family, and freedom. The funny thing is, as 
schools begin to return to the basics of skill 
and character the test scores stopped falling 
and started up again. 

You yourselves reflected these basics in 
the essays you wrote as part of the Presi- 
dential Scholar program. Not all of what 
you wrote dealt with values; some had to do 
with careers you aspire to, although those 
were also revealing—music, dance, teach- 
ing, scientific research, medicine. A few of 
you, of course, are undecided. One of you 
wrote, “Well, I’d like to have a career even- 
tually. That’s a start.” And let me say, you 
know something, don’t worry about it if you 
haven’t made up your mind yet; that’s okay. 
When Eureka College gave me that first 
degee, I still couldn’t say to anyone exactly 
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what I wanted to do. So, just look what 
happened. [Laughter] But that’s how I felt 
when I was your age. And it’s not true that 
Abe Lincoln was my guidance counselor— 
[laughter|}—or that I was his. [Laughter] 

But you also wrote about the values that 
have guided and inspired you and helped 
you in your achievements. And it’s hard not 
to notice those 3-F’s coming up again and 
again. You wrote about the values that your 
faiths have given to so many of you, values 
like respect for hard work and achieve- 
ment, honesty toward yourselves and 
others, and compassion for humanity. You 
showed a clear sense of right and wrong, 
and that sense is the foundation of all true 
achievement. 

Your writing also showed your dedication 
to your families. Secretary Bennett has told 
me that most of the time when you see a 
good student you will see devoted parents 
in the background. Well, you’ve shown your 
own devotion to them as well. One of you 
wrote: “I am extremely grateful to my par- 
ents. Mom and Dad teach me by example— 
their high moral code and their constant 
love, support, and humility.” Another, who 
was brought up by his mother, told this 
story: “Mother held down three secretarial 
jobs and managed to keep the house. And 
then, soon after my ninth birthday, she was 
diagnosed with multiple sclerosis. By the 
time the State disability ran out, she had 
completed vocational rehabilitation and was 
able to set up her own little business in our 
home. It has been nearly 9 years now, and 
my mother and I are still fine and still 
making it together very much on our own.” 
All I can add to that is God bless her. 

All of you wrote essays on freedom, in- 
cluding the freedom to speak, to think, and 
to worship—our sacred national heritage. 
You showed that you’ve accepted the re- 
sponsibility that freedom places on the 
shoulders of each of us, responsibility for 
our own lives and for taking part in build- 
ing and guiding our country. Some of you 
came to America from places that don’t 
have these freedoms. And one of you said 
this about the value of freedom: “I am 
deeply indebted to America. Three times 
did my family flee from tyranny, and Amer- 
ica saved us. In this country we’ve worked 
hard and protected our freedom even 
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harder. Only in America do dreams come 
true.” 

You know, if you haven’t heard somebody 
say this—I haven’t known it too long 
myself—but it was an observation someone 
made that I think all of us should be proud 
of. You can go to another country—you can 
go to Japan and live there, but you can’t 
become Japanese. You can go to France and 
live there, but you can’t become French. 
Germany, Greece, name all the countries— 
but anyone from any corner of the world 
can come to America and become an Amer- 
ican. 

Lately I’ve noticed some talk in some 
quarters about how America’s become self- 
ish. Those who say that seem to think that 
more big government and higher taxes are 
signs of an elevated moral state in our 
union. Well, I believe that’s dead wrong. 
The greatness of this land of freedom is not 
in the strength of government but in the 
strength and decency that we as free men 
and women bring to our daily lives. Your 
parents, your teachers, and you yourselves 
are the proof of that. 

Yes, every farm, every store, every facto- 
ry, every home across our land is a monu- 
ment to men and women who took into 
their hands the clay of America’s opportuni- 
ty and shaped it to their dreams. The great 
goal of my generation is to make sure the 
opportunities that you find when you finish 
school are as full as those that awaited us. 
Then America’s future will be as great as 
your dreams. And let me say, it looks to me 
like that future will be in pretty good 
hands. 

Now, I have to get back to my office right 
now. They’ve kind of got me scheduled 
pretty heavy today. In fact, Senator Baker’s 
right here to make sure that I do get back 
there. So I’m going to turn the rest over to 
Secretary Bennett, and he will present the 
Presidential Scholar medallions on my 
behalf. So, all I can do is turn it over to him 
and say congratulations to all of you. Thank 
all of you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. on the 
South Lawn of the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to William J. 
Bennett, Secretary of Education, and Ronna 
Romney, Chairman of the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Moneesa L. Hart To Be a 
Member. June 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Moneesa L. Hart to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Women’s Educational Programs for a 
term expiring May 8, 1990. She would suc- 
ceed Della M. Newman. 

Ms. Hart is currently a student at the 
Mary Washington College in Fredericks- 
burg, VA. Prior to this she served as a staff 
assistant in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
December 1985-January 1986 and June 
1985-August 1985; personal assistant to 
Senator and Mrs. Strom Thurmond, April 
1985-June 1985; and youth coordinator of 
the Richard Viguerie Virginia Lt. Governor 
Campaign, January 1985-April 1985. Ms. 
Hart was named Most Outstanding Teenage 
Republican in the State of Virginia, 1984- 
1985. She is also a member of President 
Reagan’s Advisory Committee on Prayer in 
Public Schools. 

Ms. Hart was born January 28, 1967, in 
Richmond, VA. She currently resides in 
Vienna, VA. 


Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 





Nomination of Donley L. Brady To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
June 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donley L. Brady to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for a term expiring December 17, 1989. He 
would succeed Frances Todd Stewart. 

Since 1976 Mr. Brady has been a partner 
with Mckiernan, Gurrola, Moriwaki & 
Brady in Los Angeles, CA. Prior to this he 
was owner and president of the Brady 
Mines. 

Mr. Brady graduated from the University 
of Notre Dame (B.S., 1947; J.D., 1$49). He 
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served in the U.S. Navy, 1942-1945. Mr. 
Brady was born May 6, 1922, in Pittsburgh, 
PA. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Arcadia, CA. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Albert L. Anderson as a 
Member. June 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Albert L. Anderson to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for a term expiring May 
11, 1990. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1947 Dr. Anderson has been a den- 
tist and pedodontics specialist in San Diego, 
CA. He was the founding member of the 
San Diego Stadium Authority and served as 
Chairman from 1981 to 1982. Dr. Anderson 
has served as dental chief of staff at the 
Children’s Hospital and the University Hos- 
pital in San Diego. 

Dr. Anderson graduated from the Univer- 
sity of the Redlands (B.S., 1944) and the 
University of Southern California (D.D.S., 
1947). He was born January 17, 1923, in 
Sanger, CA. Dr. Anderson is married, has 
three children, and resides in San Diego, 
CA. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 





Nomination of David S. Ruder To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David S. Ruder to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and to designate him as its 
Chairman. 

Mr. Ruder is currently professor of law at 
Northwestern University School of Law in 
Chicago, IL. From 1977 to 1985, he was 
dean of the Northwestern University School 
of Law. He joined the faculty in 1961. From 
1971 to 1976, Mr. Ruder was of counsel to 
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the Chicago law firm of Schiff, Hardin & 
Waite; and from 1957 to 1961, he was an 
associate with the law firm of Quarles & 
Brady, Milwaukee, WI. 

Mr. Ruder graduated from Williams Col- 
lege (B.A., 1951) and the University of Wis- 
consin (J.D., 1957), where he was editor-in- 
chief of the Wisconsin Law Review. He was 
born May 25, 1929, in Wausau, WI. He is 
married, has six children, and resides in 
Highland Park, IL. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 





Statement by the President on His 
Nomination of David S. Ruder To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 17, 1987 





I am delighted today to announce my in- 
tention to nominate Professor David S. 
Ruder to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and to designate him 
as its Chairman. 

Professor Ruder’s expertise in the areas of 
securities antifraud provisions, insider trad- 
ing, tender-offer regulation, and SEC en- 
forcement ensures that the Commission will 
have the guidance of a steady hand. 

No one is better equipped to continue 
the fine work of Chairman John Shad in the 
area of insider trading enforcement. The 
Commission’s vigilant efforts to enforce the 
antifraud laws have enhanced investor con- 
fidence in the Nation’s securities trading 
markets, and under the leadership of David 
Ruder, we can expect the Commission will 
continue with that essential role. 

One of the Nation’s foremost experts on 
securities regulation and corporation fi- 
nance, Professor Ruder has taught, written, 
and lectured on these subjects for more 
than 25 years. His knowledge and experi- 
ence will be an enormous asset to the SEC. 

As dean of the Northwestern University 
School of Law until 1985, Professor Ruder 
designed and organized the Corporate 
Counsel Center to examine issues in corpo- 
rate law and provide continuing profession- 
al education to corporate counsel. His schol- 
arship is impressive, including more than 40 
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articles and 150 continuing legal education 
programs on corporate and securities mat- 
ters that have provided practical guidance 
to all those involved in corporate finance. 
He has worked in private practice on secu- 
rities matters with the Chicago firm of 
Schiff, Hardin & Waite and the Milwaukee 
firm of Quarles & Brady; served on the 
legal advisory committee to the board of 
directors of the New York Stock Exchange; 
and served as consultant to the American 
Law Institute’s Federal securities code 
project, responsible for proposing new civil 
liability provisions of the Federal securities 
laws. Most recently, Professor Ruder’s 
teaching has focused on securities regula- 
tion, takeovers, and insider trading. 

America’s securities markets—the largest, 
most liquid, and efficient in the world— 
have provided the investment capital that 
has helped fuel the creation of 13 million 
jobs since 1982. The work of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is of enormous 
significance to the promotion of investor 
confidence in this market and to the 
smooth running of this vital engine of free 
enterprise. I know that David Ruder, who 
has devoted his professional life to improv- 
ing the operation of our securities markets 
and to the education of those who rely 
upon them, will enhance the deserved rep- 
utation and tradition of the SEC as one of 
our finest Federal regulatory agencies. 
Teacher, author, lecturer, lawyer, dean— 
Professor Ruder’s career has well prepared 
him for his new task. 


Science and Technology 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on the U.S. Government's 
International Activities. June 17, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Title V of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1979 (Public Law 95-426), I am transmit- 
ting the Administration’s eighth annual 
report of the international scientific and 
technological activities of U.S. Government 
agencies during Fiscal Year 1986. This 
report was prepared by the Department of 


State with information provided by relevant 
technical agencies, consistent with the 
intent of the legislation. 

Science has always been an international 
enterprise. Today, as the rate of scientific 
discovery accelerates, the international 
character of science is even more pro- 
nounced than in the earlier decades of this 
century. Scientific progress and technologi- 
cal innovation underpin U.S. economic 
growth, trade, and our high standard of 
living. Our Nation’s global competitiveness 
in the 21st century will depend on main- 
taining our comparative advantage in sci- 
ence and technology. If U.S. science and 
technology (S&T) is to remain the world’s 
best, its participants must have full access to 
developments and scientific results pro- 
duced elsewhere. In parallel, most countries 
see S&T expertise and capability as a key to 
their economic development and long-term 
competitiveness. They increasingly seek an 
S&T relationship with the United States to 
further their national goals. Accordingly, 
S&T cooperation is playing an increasingly 
prominent role in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations and diplomatic initiatives 
throughout the world. 

The Administration’s international sci- 
ence and technology policy serves four pri- 
mary objectives: (1) to strengthen the Na- 
tion’s scientific and technological enter- 
prise; (2) to enhance commercial relations 
and establish new trading partnerships; (3) 
to promote our foreign policy goals and im- 
prove our international relations; and (4) to 
protect and, where possible, enhance our 
national security. We believe that all of the 
industrialized countries of the world have a 
responsibility to apply a portion of their 
economic and manpower resources to basic 
research to advance human knowledge and 
ensure humankind’s continued ability to 
meet the challenges of the future. In inter- 
national scientific agreements, we are work- 
ing with our global partners to emphasize 
and implement the principles of equity and 
reciprocity of access to research and train- 
ing facilities, experimental sites, informa- 
tion, and data. As specific agreements are 
negotiated or renewed, we strive to incor- 
porate specific assurances that intellectual 
property rights will be protected. Such pro- 
tection exemplifies the general principle of 
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maintaining an equitable balance of contri- 
butions and rewards. Protection of intellec- 
tual property is also an indispensable ele- 
ment of an investment climate that fosters 
the rapid development of useful technol- 
ogies applying the results of international 
scientific cooperation. 

The Technology Transfer Act of 1986 is 
an example of how these principles will 
apply to international cooperative activities 
carried out in U.S. Federal laboratories. 
Specific provisions of the Act address such 
factors as safeguards for intellectual proper- 
ty and incentives to assure equity and reci- 
procity of access in international research 
collaboration. To ensure that the interna- 
tional cooperation actively pursued at such 
centers of excellence is truly a two-way 
street, the Act permits directors of Federal 
laboratories to take into consideration 
whether a foreign government permits U.S. 
entities to enter into cooperative research 
and development (R&D) arrangements and 
licensing agreements with comparable insti- 
tutions. We will certainly encourage the 
Federal laboratories to look very closely at 
this as they proceed. 

To fully exploit developments in science 
and technology from overseas, I issued Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12591 on April 10, di- 
recting the Department of State to develop 
a recruitment policy that encourages scien- 
tists and engineers from other Federal 
agencies, academia, and industry to apply 
for assignments in U.S. embassies abroad. 
There is a wealth of qualified candidates 
whose professional careers bridge the do- 
mestic and international dimensions of sci- 
ence and technology. They can well serve 
the interests of our Nation as we collective- 
ly face the new challenges of the 21st cen- 


The task of formulating policies to harmo- 
nize international S&T activities with do- 
mestic programs and priorities poses a spe- 


cial challenge, given the decentralized 
nature of the U.S. R&D system. Recogniz- 
ing the need for a mechanism to manage 
our resources in the international arena 
more effectively, my Science Adviser, in 
December 1985, established the Committee 
on International Science, Engineering and 
Technology (CISET) of the Federal Coordi- 
nating Council on Science, Engineering, 
and Technology (FCCSET). This interagen- 
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cy forum commenced operations in early 
1986. It is bringing high-level scientific and 
technical expertise and responsibility in the 
government to bear on critical international 
issues. By ensuring that senior policymakers 
oversee key international S&T issues and 
activities, the CISET mechanism is helping 
to integrate international S&T activities 
into the framework of domestic R&D 
policy, consistent with the Administration’s 
policy priorities and budget resources. 

The United States formal S&T relation- 
ship with Japan dates back to the 1950’s 
and to a large extent still reflects the rela- 
tive scientific status of the two countries at 
that time. During 1986, the CISET conduct- 
ed a coordinated U.S. Government review 
of that relationship and recommended a 
policy framework for the next phase of bi- 
lateral cooperation under the auspices of 
our Presidential Science and Technology 
Agreement. CISET’s recommendations pro- 
vided the foundation for negotiations with 
the Japanese that began in early 1987. We 
expect those negotiations to result in a 
more sharply focused program of joint re- 
search in areas of high priority and equita- 
ble benefits to both countries, with in- 
creased access by U.S. researchers to Japa- 
nese science and technology centers of ex- 
cellence, commensurate with the range of 
access that our country has long afforded to 
Japanese students and researchers. 

China and the United States first signed 
an umbrella agreement on science in 1979. 
As of the end of Fiscal Year 1986, 27 tech- 
nical protocols have been implemented cov- 
ering a wide spectrum of science and tech- 
nology activities. The umbrella agreement 
was extended for a second 5 years during 
Premier Zhao Ziyang’s visit to Washington 
in January 1984. These S&T activities have 
been the cornerstone of our relationship 
with China, opening the door to beneficial 
interchanges in many areas outside the S&T 
arena. Since last year new agreements have 
been signed in water resources, nature con- 
servation, and transportation. The next 
meeting of the U.S.-China Joint S&T Com- 
mission is scheduled for June 1987 in Beij- 
ing. We expect to discuss with the Chinese 
ways that the umbrella agreement can re- 
flect the maturing of scientific relations be- 
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tween our two countries in the years since 
1979. 

In September, President Jose Sarney of 
Brazil and I announced an initiative to es- 
tablish a joint panel of eminent scientists, 
engineers, and industrial experts to deter- 
mine priorities for cooperation in areas of 
mutual strength and benefit. The panel met 
in April of 1987 and will meet again this 
summer. The panel’s recommendations will 
be used to formulate an initial agenda to 
implement the 1984 U.S.-Brazil S&T agree- 
ment. It is in the long-term strategic inter- 
est of the United States to strengthen ties 
that have been traditionally strong with 
Brazil, but which have suffered setbacks 
during the era of Brazilian military rule. 
Brazil is poised to become a major power of 
the 21st century, and believes that science 
and technology is key to her economic aspi- 
rations. Although our countries are at quite 
different stages of industrial development, 
President Sarney and I share the conviction 
that strength in science and technology is 
crucial for sustained prosperity. Coopera- 
tion in this area affords an important chan- 
nel for dialogue with Brazil regarding her 
responsibilities as a mature player in the 
global economy. 

At my meeting with Soviet General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev in Reykjavik, we explored 
the potential for increased interaction in a 
number of areas of science and technology. 
As we proceed with the Soviets, as well as 
the other Bloc countries, in such coopera- 
tive programs, our major objectives are to 
produce a scientific payoff for the United 
States, while protecting sensitive technology 
that could contribute to Soviet military ob- 
jectives. 

Bilateral cooperative agreements are only 
one facet of our scientific and technological 
activities in the international arena. To an 
increasing extent, issues of priority concern 
on the U.S. domestic scene also have inter- 
national aspects and, thus, require coordi- 
nated attention and cooperation worldwide 
to achieve their solution. 

Five years ago, a disease that has become 
known as AIDS was first identified in our 
country. Today, it affects all levels of socie- 
ty. Prevention and control of this devastat- 
ing disease has become one of our Nation’s 
highest public health priorities. However, 
AIDS is not a problem for the United States 


alone. AIDS is a worldwide epidemic. 
Alarm over its spread has spurred a con- 
certed international effort to understand, 
control, and cure it. The United States is 
collaborating in the worldwide AIDS re- 
search and information dissemination cam- 
paign through direct bilateral activities and 
active participation in multilateral organiza- 
tions. 

The Chernobyl accident was an unprece- 
dented international emergency that re- 
quired urgent, immediate response and 
spurred international organizations to take 
action on many fronts. Notable among these 
was the action of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to formulate conventions 
for notification and assistance. Through the 
leadership of the United States, there now 
is a better understanding of the incident 
and improved international cooperation on 
nuclear energy issues, including safety. 

The year just ended saw continued close 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and France to reduce the 
threat of nuclear proliferation. Five new 
signatories acceded to the Nuclear Non-pro- 
liferation Treaty during 1986. The United 
States was active in urging nations to insti- 
tute and strengthen physical safeguards and 
urged cooperative programs to reduce the 
use of enriched uranium fuel in research 
reactors. In bilateral negotiations with sev- 
eral key countries, significant progress was 
made toward achieving U.S. non-prolifera- 
tion objectives to help ensure the security 
of the world. 

Cooperation in space remained an impor- 
tant element of our international S&T ac- 
tivities in Fiscal Year 1986, despite the 
Challenger accident. At the end of October 
1985, NASA launched the Spacelab D-l 
mission for the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. That mission marked the first dedicated 
Spacelab application and technology science 
mission launched for one of our allies. Par- 
ticipation of a Dutch payload specialist on 
the Spacelab D-1 mission marked the entry 
of the Netherlands into the manned space 
arena. Negotiations with our international 
partners for the flight hardware phase of 
Space Station continued during this time 
period. 

In issues concerning the environment and 
natural resources, some problems can be 
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solved through national efforts alone, but 
there is an increasing awareness of a 
number of problems that threaten the 
future well-being of the planet, which 
demand international cooperation on a re- 
gional or even global scale. Examples in the 
environmental area include transboundary 
pollution, the global carbon cycle, and Ant- 
arctic atmospheric phenomena. The United 
States is addressing these problems through 
research programs and policy discussions 
under multilateral and bilateral auspices 
and through specific agreements with our 
nearest neighbors, Canada and Mexico. In 
the area of natural resources, the United 
States is cooperating with other countries 
through a wide range of multilateral and 
bilateral programs in addressing a number 
of important problems including: deforest- 
ation, the depletion of the world’s genetic 
resources, and desertification. A related 
issue is concern over the environmental im- 
plications of recombinant DNA technology. 
A major milestone was achieved with the 
adoption in July by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
Council (OECD) of a recommendation on 
recombinant DNA safety considerations. 
This recommendation is expected to foster 
harmonization of the regulatory infrastruc- 
tures of OECD members and of other coun- 
tries as well and help avoid barriers to 
international trade. 

Our Nation’s scientific and technological 
excellence is a great national asset that un- 
derpins our Nation’s future economic pros- 
perity and security. To make optimum use 
of this national asset, we must make wise 
and long-term investments at home and, at 
the same time, fully participate in the 
world’s science and technology enterprise. 
Through international cooperation in sci- 
ence and technology, we can strengthen 
our future position in global markets and 
advance our foreign policy and national se- 
curity goals. 

This Administration is committed to 
strengthening our international relation- 
ships in science and technology to ensure 
that they advance our Nation’s broadest in- 
terests as we approach the challenges and 
new opportunities of the 2lst century. We 
shall continue to work closely with our 
international partners to generate the new 
knowledge and to apply the innovative 
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technologies of the future to help solve the 
problems of mankind and ensure global 
prosperity and security. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 17, 1987. 


Victims of Terrorism Compensation 





Executive Order 12598. June 17, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Title 
VIII of the Omnibus Diplomatic Security 
and Antiterrorism Act of 1986 (Public Law 
99-399, 100 Stat. 853) (“the Act’), and in 
order to provide for the implementation of 
that Act, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The functions vested in the 
President by that part of section 803(a) of 
the Act to be codified at 5 U.S.C. 5569 are 
delegated to the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by that part of section 803(a) of the 
Act to be codified at 5 U.S.C. 5570 are dele- 
gated to the Secretary of State, to be exer- 
cised in consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Sec. 3. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 806(a) (to be codified at 37 
U.S.C. 559), section 806(c) (to be codified at 
10 U.S.C. 1095), and section 806(d) (to be 
codified at 10 U.S.C. 2181-2185) are dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 4. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 806(b) (to be codified at 10 
U.S.C. 1051) are delegated to the Secretary 
of Defense, to be exercised in consultation 
with the Secretary of Labor. 

Sec. 5. The Secretaries of State and De- 
fense shall consult with each other and with 
the heads of other appropriate Executive 
departments and agencies in carrying out 
their functions under this Order. 

Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 12576 of De- 
cember 2, 1986, is hereby superseded. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 17, 1987. 
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[Filed with the Office of the-Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:14 p.m., June 18, 1987] 


Senator Orrin G. Hatch of Utah 





Remarks at a Reception for Donors to the 
Senator’s 1988 Reelection Campaign. 
June 17, 1987 





Senator Hatch, I thank you and Senator 
Boschwitz and the lovely lady who is with 
us here on the platform and ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Let me begin by thanking each of 
you—you’ve been thanked already, but I 
want to, too—for being here in support of 
an individual who is one of the most re- 
sponsible and hard-working Members of the 
United States Senate, a man of deep princi- 
ple whom I admire and whom I back 100 
percent for reelection, Senator Orrin Hatch. 


Mark Twain once told a group of young 
people: “Always do right. This will gratify 
some people and astonish the rest.” Well, I 
don’t know any elected official who has 
gratified and astonished more people than 
Orrin. He lives right, thinks right, and votes 
right, and he cares deeply about the people 
who sent him to Washington, and he’s been 
working overtime on their behalf. 

Let me add that I have personal reasons 
to be grateful to the people of Utah. In 
1984 they gave me a higher percentage of 
support than I received from any other 
State. We share the same western approach 
to life and liberty. We believe in limited 
government and unlimited opportunity, in 
low taxes and high growth, and we believe 
in a strong and prosperous America. And 
that’s why the people of Utah elected Orrin 
Hatch, and that’s why they’re going to re- 
elect him in 1988. 

When he got to Washington, Orrin Hatch 
didn’t forget the folks back home. He didn’t 
forget his ideals and convictions, and he 
didn’t forget the value of hard work and 
high standards. As chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, he held the line on Federal spend- 
ing, sent block-grant programs to the States 
where they could be more efficiently man- 


aged, and made certain maximum benefit 
was received for every dollar spent. Under 
his firm leadership, the amount of money 
going into programs overseen by his com- 
mittee has been reduced impressively. Let 
me just say that if every Member of the 
Senate were like Orrin Hatch, we’d be ar- 
guing over how to deal with a Federal sur- 
plus. And that’s why I like to think of Orrin 
as “Mr. Balanced Budget.” How about that, 
Orrin? [Laughter] 

But clearly, all of his colleagues are not as 
responsible as the man that we honor today. 
I made a speech a while ago comparing 
their spending habits to those of drunken 
sailors. And then a number of my staff 
members told me that that was unfair to 
drunken sailors—{/aughter|—because they 
at least were doing it with their own 
money. [Laughter] Seriously though, it’s 
clear that Congress is incapable of coming 
to grips with the challenge of deficit spend- 
ing. It is time for structural change, for a 
line-item veto, and for a balanced budget 
amendment. Eighty-five percent of the 
American people say they want just that— 
think of that, a balanced budget amend- 
ment. Senator Hatch is one of the Senate’s 
most articulate advocates of a balanced 
budget amendment. It’s an idea whose time 
has come. It’s an idea that was first thought 
of by Thomas Jefferson. He said it was the 
greatest omission in the Constitution that 
the government was not denied the right to 
borrow. Well, let’s make old Tom happy. 
[Laughter] 

The opposition, of course, claims that 
there’s an easy way out: raising taxes. Orrin, 
I know you agree with this: Raising taxes to 
bring down deficit spending is kamikaze ec- 
onomics. Raising tax rates, when all is said 
and done, would leave our government 
with less, not more, revenue. It would crash 
into our economy, sink growth and job cre- 
ation, and lower the tax base. We could end 
up with the worst of all worlds: higher 
taxes, higher deficits, higher unemploy- 
ment, and economic decline. And all of that 
that I’ve just described was true before we 
reduced taxes. With the help of courageous 
and responsible elected officials like Orrin 
Hatch, we’re not going to let the liberals do 
that to America again. 
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One would think that the advocates of 
tax, tax, spend, spend learned a lesson from 
the near catastrophe that they brought on 
our country in the 1970’s. Big government, 
huge bureaucracies, and central planning 
aren’t the solutions; they are the problem. 

I heard a story recently about a country 
that runs its economy that way. I am a col- 
lector of stories that I can establish are actu- 
ally told by the people of the Soviet Union 
among themselves. And this one has to do 
with the fact that in the Soviet Union, if 
you want to buy an automobile there is a 
10-year wait. And you have to put the 
money down 10 years before you get the 
car. So, the:e was a young fellow there that 
had finally made it, and he was going 
through all the bureaus and agencies that 
he had to go through, and signing all the 
papers, and finally got to that last agency 
where they put the stamp on it. And then 
he gave them his money, and they said, 
“Come back in 10 years and get your car.” 
[Laughter] And he said, “Morning or after- 
noon?” [Laughter] And the man that had 
put the stamp on says, “Well, wait a 
minute,” he says, “we’re talking about 10 
years from now. What difference does it 
make?” He said, “The plumber is coming in 
the morning.” [Laughter] 

It’s becoming more evident every day 
that collectivism is a dismal failure. No- 
where is that more clear than in Berlin, a 
bastion of freedom that I visited last week. 
The wall there divides a city, as you know, 
and imprisons a population. It’s a monu- 
ment to a repressive, stagnant system that 
today remains a force in the world only 
because of its military might and its power 
to subjugate and destroy. 

The United States has been strong 
enough to deter aggression and maintain 
the peace, in no small degree due to the 
efforts of Orrin Hatch. He’s been a champi- 
on of those who fight for freedom in Af- 
ghanistan, Nicaragua, Angola, and other 
Third World countries. He’s been a strong 
voice for America and for preparedness. 

He’s been a representative the people of 
Utah can be proud of. He’s a dear friend 
and a talented public servant who’s there 
when you need him. If I could ask the 
people of Utah, my fellow westerners, one 
last favor, to stand with me one last time, it 
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would be in support of Orrin Hatch’s re- 
election to the United States Senate. 


Now, there’s one thing I learned from 
“President” Dewey—{laughter|—was that 
you never count your votes before you have 
them. I’ve never taken Orrin Hatch for 
granted, and I would just hope that all of 
my fellow Republican friends in Utah never 
do that either. I know, Orrin, that you'll be 
running hard in this race, as you always 
have, presenting one of the best records in 
the United States Senate. 

And I thank you all for making certain 
that we keep him where he can do the 
most good for Utah and America. Keep him 
here in the United States Senate. 

Orrin, good luck, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:40 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Sheraton Grand 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Senators Orrin G. Hatch of Utah and Ru- 
dolph E. Boschwitz of Minnesota, and Mrs. 
Helen K. Hatch. Prior to the reception, the 
President attended a fundraising dinner for 
Senator Hatch. 


Pacific Island States-United States 
Fisheries Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. June 18, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Treaty on Fisheries Between the Govern- 
ments of Certain Pacific Island States and 
the Government of the United States of 
America, with annexes and agreed state- 
ment, which has been signed by the United 
States and twelve Pacific Island states. Also 
transmitted for the information of the 
Senate are (a) a related economic assistance 
agreement with the South Pacific Forum 
Fisheries Agency, (b) notes exchanged with 
the Governments of Papua New Guinea 
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and Australia concerning fishing areas, and 
(c) the report of the Department of State 
with respect to the Treaty. 


For the last several years, the United 
States has been involved in a fisheries dis- 
pute with several Pacific Island states as a 
result of conflicting laws regarding jurisdic- 
tion over highly migratory tuna. The Pacific 
Island nations claim jurisdiction over tuna 
within their 200-nautical-mile exclusive eco- 
nomic zones. The United States neither rec- 
ognizes nor claims jurisdiction over tuna 
beyond 12 nautical miles. As mandated by 
the Magnuson Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act, the United States Gov- 
ernment has prohibited imports of tuna 
from several countries as a result of seizures 
of U.S. tuna boats by nations exercising ju- 
risdictional claims. This dispute has resulted 
in a cycle of tuna vessel seizures and conse- 
quential U.S.-imposed trade embargoes that 
has resulted in serious erosion of our good 
relations with the countries of the region 
and has provided the Soviet Union with an 
opportunity to exploit these differences 
through fisheries agreements. 


United States policy under the Magnuson 
Act has been to negotiate international 
agreements to ensure the effective conser- 
vation and management of tuna and to 
secure access for U.S. fishermen to the 
stocks wherever they migrate beyond a 
narrow belt of coastal waters. The Treaty 
provides for the issuance of regional li- 
censes for tuna fishing in some ten million 
square miles of the South Pacific Ocean. 
Data collected on tuna catch may provide a 
basis for future management and conserva- 
tion efforts. It thus furthers U.S. fisheries 
policy goals while eliminating the primary 
source of bilateral friction between the 
United States and the Pacific Island states. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to the Treaty, with annexes 
and agreed statement, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 18, 1987. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 





Appointment of Henry W. Maier as a 
Member. June 18, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Henry W. Maier, mayor of 
Milwaukee, WI, to be a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations for a term of 2 years. He would 
succeed Joseph P. Riley, Jr. 

Since 1960 Mayor Maier has served as the 
mayor of Milwaukee, WI. He is recognized 
as a dean of American mayors and is the 
only mayor to head all three national mu- 
nicipal organizations: the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, the National League of Cities, 
and the National Conference of Democratic 
Mayors. From 1953 to 1960, he served as 
State senator. 

Mayor Maier graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (B.A., 1940; M.A., 1964). 
He served in the U.S. Navy. Mayor Maier 
was born February 7, 1918, in Dayton, OH. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Milwaukee, WI. 


National Medal of Arts 





Remarks at a Luncheon for Recipients. 
June 18, 1987 





The President. Well, thank you, all of you, 
for being with us today on this third annual 
conferring of the National Medal of Art. 
Thanks also to the National Council on the 
Arts, for its work and for providing us with 
a fine list of nominees, and to our Commit- 
tee on the Arts and Humanities and its 
Chairman, Andrew Heiskell, for their help 
in furthering our cultural life. Finally, let 
me thank the Congress—in particular, Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy, who is graciously 
hosting the reception this evening—for join- 
ing with us in supporting the arts and in 
celebrating the achievements of our best 
artists and their supporters. 

We honor today seven artists and four 
patrons of the arts. We do this in the bicen- 
tennial year of our Constitution. The Con- 
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stitution is the framework of our liberty and 
the guarantor of our rights. Its drafting two 
centuries ago was one of the few truly revo- 
lutionary acts in the annals of human gov- 
ernment. And the great constitutional phi- 
losopher Herbert J. Storing has written that 
unlike any governing system before it the 
Constitution was “widely, fully, and vigor- 
ously debated in the country at large; and 
adopted by open and representative proce- 
dure.” Here in America, that is, the people 
gave powers to the government, not the 
other way around. 

Yes, here in America government existed 
from the very first moment to preserve and 
protect and defend the unalienable rights of 
man. The Constitution was not just a state- 
ment of policy or procedure. It showed the 
depth of the Founders on learning and 
grasp of culture, without which they 
couldn’t have produced the Constitution. It 
should come as no surprise, then, that the 
Founders viewed the arts as essential ele- 
ments of the new American nation. George 
Washington declared in 1781 that both 
“arts and sciences are essential to the pros- 
perity of the state and to the ornament and 
happiness of human life.” And Thomas Jef- 
ferson was himself an artist as well as a 
politician. And John Adams spoke of his 
duty to study “politics and war, that my 
sons may have liberty to study mathematics 
and philosophy, geography, natural history 
and naval architecture, navigation, com- 
merce and agriculture, in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, 
poetry, music, and architecture.” 

Well, today it is John Adams’ grandchil- 
dren’s great-great-grandchildren who have 
that right. And let us resolve that our 
schools will teach our children the same re- 
spect and appreciation for the arts and hu- 
manities that the Founders had. 

Why do we, as a free people, honor the 
arts? Well, the answer is both simple and 
profound. The arts and the humanities 
teach us who we are and what we can be. 
They lie at the very core of the culture of 
which we're a part, and they provide the 
foundation from which we may reach out to 
other cultures so that the great heritage 
that is ours may be enriched by, as well as 
itself enrich, other enduring traditions. We 
honor the arts not because we want monu- 
ments to our own civilization but because 
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we are a free people. The arts are among 
our nation’s finest creations and the reflec- 
tion of freedom’s light. 

The National Medal of Arts is to recog- 
nize those among us who make this possi- 
ble. So now, Nancy, who does such a fine 
job as honorary chairman of our Committee 
on the Arts and Humanities, will announce 
the honorees. 

Mrs. Reagan. Romare Bearden was born 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, but grew up 
in Harlem, where he was influenced by the 
music and culture of jazz. University- 
trained in mathematics, in the end, he de- 
cided to become an artist. The New York 
Times wrote of his 1986 “Retrospective,” 
that “Bearden’s tapestries are about 
memory and forgetting, wisdom and laugh- 
ter, silence and song.” Romare Bearden is 
an exceptional artist, reflecting the Ameri- 
can surroundings of his own life. 

Mr. Bearden. [Applause] 

Ella Fitzgerald was born in Newport 
News, Virginia, and received her early 
music education in the public schools of 
Yonkers, New York. As a teenager, she won 
an amateur contest at Harlem’s Apollo The- 
ater, and within a year, she had an engage- 
ment with the Chick Webb Band. She’s 
toured widely in this country and abroad, 
teaming with such greats as Louis Arm- 
strong, Count Basie, and Duke Elllington. 
Ella Fitzgerald is indeed our First Lady of 
Song. 

Howard Nemerov was born in New York 
City and graduated from Harvard Universi- 
ty. He’s authored over two dozen books and 
taught at several universities. His work 
covers the entire spectrum of American cul- 
ture and rituals, including poems about 
trees, water, people, and science. He’s also 
a scholar of Dante, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, and Blake. A Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Howard Nemerov is truly a great writer 
and scholar. 

Alwin Nikolais was born in Southington, 
Connecticut, and received his first commis- 
sion to choreograph in 1940. He served as 
director of the Henry Street Playhouse for 
22 years, and there he developed his form 
of abstract theatre. His career has now 
spanned four decades. Considered by many 
a revolutionary figure in the art of dance, 
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Alwin Nikolais is an extraordinary part of 
that extraordinary American art form. 

Isamu Noguchi was born in Los Angeles, 
but received his early education in Japan. 
He later apprenticed as a Guggenheim 
fellow with Brancusi, and he collaborated 
with Martha Graham, designing the sets for 
“Frontier.” His unique sculpture bridges 
east and west. Committed to the art of our 
time, and yet an inspired reinventor of 
much that’s ancient, Isamu Noguchi is a 
great artist and a great symbolic link be- 
tween America and Japan. 

William Schuman was born in New York 
City. He had his own jazz band and wrote 
popular songs in high school. And then he 
turned to symphonic music at 19, after 
hearing a concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic. Mr. Schuman became president of 
the Juilliard School, establishing the Juilliard 
String Quartet and reforming the teaching 
of music theory. As a composer of 10 sym- 
phonies, 5 concertos, and many other 
works, and as a Pulitzer Prize winner, Wil- 
liam Schuman’s contribution to the music of 
America is enormous and lasting. 

Robert Penn Warren was born in Guth- 
rie, Kentucky. As a junior at Vanderbilt, he 
joined John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and 
Donald Davidson, who edited the magazine 
“The Fugitive.” Mr. Warren has published 
17 books of poetry and 10 novels. A recipi- 
ent of 3 Pulitzer Prizes, 2 in poetry and 1 in 
fiction, Mr. Warren is our first poet laure- 
ate. His contributions to American letters 
are nothing short of extraordinary. Mr. 
Warren was unable to come today but has 
asked his friend, Mr. John Broderick, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Library of Congress, to 
accept for him. 

J. William Fisher was born in Marshall- 
town, Iowa, and was a composer in his early 
days. But he’s best known as one who’s 
spent a lifetime helping American opera, 
has been responsible for over 60 new opera 
productions throughout the country. He’s 
also funded a theatre complex at Iowa State 
University, a professorial chair of music at 
the University of Iowa, and a fine arts and 
theatre center in his home town of Mar- 
shalltown. Bill Fisher, your generosity is in 
the American tradition, and the art of opera 
is the better for it. 

Dr. Armand Hammer was born in New 
York City and trained as a physician. He 


began his business career in the Soviet 
Union while waiting for his medical intern- 
ship. After his return in the 1930's, he orga- 
nized the Hammer Galleries. As a philan- 
thropist—I seem to be having trouble with 
my words—{laughter|—Dr. Hammer has 
enriched the collections of many museums, 
and his humanitarian endeavors have had 
worldwide impact. Dr. Hammer couldn’t be 
with us today, but he’s asked Mr. William 
McSweeney, president of Occidental Inter- 
national Corporation, to accept for him. 

Frances and Sydney Lewis have devoted 
a lifetime to supporting the arts. Frances 
was born in New York City, and Sydney in 
Richmond, Virginia, where they both now 
live. They’ve spent 25 years collecting con- 
temporary paintings, sculpture, design, and 
decorative arts; and they’ve supported art- 
ists from all over the country. Their gener- 
osity and a portion of their collection pro- 
vide the basis for the new wing of the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond. 
Frances and Sydney Lewis, you continue 
the American tradition as great and sensi- 
tive volunteers for the arts. 

The President. Well, now, Nancy, thank 
you, and thank all of you. Our honorees 
today have truly been leaders in writing the 
history of American freedom. So, all that’s 
left for us to say now to all of you, in addi- 
tion to congratulations to all of them, and a 
thank you to them for what they have con- 
tributed, and to all of you for being here 
also. 

Once again, thank you, and God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Israel-United States Radio Relay Station 
Site Agreement 





Remarks on Signing the Agreement. 
June 18, 1987 





Well, I want to welcome Minister Yaa- 
cobi, and Director-General Gov, Professor 
Rubenstein, and all the other distinguished 
guests. 
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And I’m delighted that the exchange of 
letters between myself and then-Prime 
Minister Peres some 2% years ago has now 
come to fruition in this agreement for a 
relay station in Israel, through which the 
reach and clarity of the Voice of America, 
Radio Liberty, and Radio Free Europe will 
be so. significantly enhanced. Peoples 
throughout the Eastern blocs will be the 
beneficiaries. 

My administration, with the kind of bipar- 
tisan congressional backing that I would 
certainly welcome for all our programs, re- 
mains dedicated to the long overdue mod- 
ernization of our international broadcasting 
capability. Israel’s fine gesture has now 
made a major contribution to that world- 
wide effort. 

With this signing, our special historical re- 
lationship will be given another dimension. 
We could not be happier in this partnership 
with Israel, because it will result in the 
broader dissemination of those values which 
we have in common. We stand now togeth- 
er in promoting the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas throughout the world, as we 
have stood before and will continue to 
stand as partners in seeking the free move- 
ment of people and the promotion of demo- 
cratic values and beliefs. 

Our international broadcasts are dedicat- 
ed to presenting, through news and fea- 
tures, an objective picture of American soci- 
ety and, through commentary, a clear state- 
ment of American policies and positions on 
major world issues. To those deprived of 
the right to express or experience a diversi- 
ty of views in their own societies, we offer 
the chance to hear such. At the bottom of it 
all lies the conviction that the fewer the 
barriers to communication in the world, the 
better the chance for success in internation- 
al relations. I have often expressed that as 
it’s better to be talking to each other than 
instead of talking about each other. 

We owe the Government of Israel our 
gratitude for being host to the site, and I 
ask its distinguished representatives here 
today to convey that to Prime Minister 
Shamir and others in their government who 
played major roles in advancing the project. 
To the negotiators on both sides, my con- 
gratulations, and to all of you, my best 
wishes for the future of this new coopera- 
tive venture. 
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And now, I think we shall all witness the 
signing. 

Let me know if you need any old movies. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 3:45 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Israeli Minister of Communica- 
tions Gad Yaacobi, Director-General Ben- 
Ami Gov, of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, and former Minister of Communica- 
tions Amnon Rubenstein. 


Federal Budget 





Statement by the President. June 18, 1987 





On Monday night I called on the Con- 
gress to come up with a responsible budget 
and to offer meaningful reforms on the 
Federal budget process. Some of the re- 
sponse from Capitol Hill was that “The 
President is playing politics.” 

Well, the Congress heard part of the mes- 
sage, and yesterday reached an agreement 
on a spending plan. But it is clear that there 
are differences in our priorities. These dif- 
ferences will be resolved once we have a 
credible, reliable, and enforceable budget 
process. 

The budget Congress is about to adopt 
raises taxes $21 billion next year and $73 
billion over the next 3 years. On the spend- 
ing side, there is an additional $43 billion 
for domestic spending and no new funding 
for defense. In fact, if Congress has its way, 
national security will decline in real terms 
for the third year in a row. Their price for 
meeting our national security needs is this: 
For every $1 of defense, it will cost $10 in 
new taxes; that’s an offer I can refuse. 

And what about reducing the Federal 
deficitP Only through new taxes, and not 
through spending restraint, can Congress 
come up with a plan. That is why I said we 
are at a breakpoint. The American people 
don’t want more spending; they want 
better results. And anyone who tells you we 
can’t cut the deficit without raising taxes or 
attacking defense is just not telling you the 
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truth. This budget battle is all about making 
the next 4 and 8 and 20 years as good as 
the last 4. Continued opportunity and 
growth for a generation—that’s what is at 
stake. 


International Trade Bill 





Remarks to Reporters Prior to a Meeting 
With the Republican Congressional 
Leadership. June 19, 1987 





I have a brief statement here, and I will 
not be taking any questions, because we’re 
already quite behind schedule, and the 
morning is early. 

The trade bill that was recently passed by 
the House of Representatives would move 
us exactly in the wrong direction: toward 
high tariffs and trade barriers, trade-distort- 
ing subsidies that slow growth and shrink 
world markets, destroy jobs. And I would 
have no choice but to veto that bill in its 
present form. 

The administration has been working 
closely with the various Senate committees, 
as you know, to craft a bill that enhances 
prospects for U.S. exports. But we’ve some 
problems that we'll be discussing here 
today. And the United States cannot and 
will not allow itself to become party to a 
trade war. We must continue to go forward 
on a positive course, opening up markets 
where they’re closed, working to expand 
world trade and the millions of jobs it cre- 
ates rather than shrinking the global econo- 
my and sending millions out of work. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 19, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 


Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 


David M. Roderick, of Pennsylvania. He would 
succeed Edward E. Allison. Mr. Roderick is 
currently chairman of the board of directors 
and chief executive officer of the USX Corp. in 
Pittsburgh, PA. Prior to this, he was president 
of U.S. Steel, 1975-1979. Mr. Roderick graduat- 
ed from the University of Pittsburgh (B.S., 
1946). He was born May 3, 1924, in Pittsburgh, 
PA. Mr. Roderick is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Pittsburgh. 


Mark Shepherd, Jr., of Texas. He would succeed 
Simon C. Fireman. Mr. Shepherd is currently 
the chairman of Texas Instruments, Inc., in 
Dallas, TX. Prior to this, he was chairman and 
chief executive officer (1976-1984) and chair- 
man and chief corporate officer (1984-1985) of 
Texas Instruments, Inc. Mr. Shepherd graduat- 
ed from Southern Methodist University (B.S., 
1942) and the University of Illinois (M.S., 1947). 
He served in the U.S. Navy during World War 
II. Mr. Shepherd was born January 18, 1923, in 
Dallas, TX. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Dallas, TX. 


South Korea 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
President Reagan’s Meeting With President 
Hissein Habré of Chad. June 19, 1987 





Reporter. Mr. President, what do you 
think of the Supreme Court’s decision on 
rejecting the teaching of creationism in 
public schools? Did you see it? 

The President. 1 haven’t seen that. 

Q. Mr. President, how concerned are you 
about the situation in South Korea? Have 
you conveyed your concerns to President 
Chun? 

The President. Well, I shouldn’t be taking 
questions here now, but obviously we’re 
very concerned. 

Q. Have you sent a letter to the President 
of South Korea? 

The President. I'm not going into any de- 
tails of what we might have done or not 
done. 

Translator. Journalists take advantage of 
every situation, Mr. President. 

The President. Oui. [Laughter] 

Q. And why not? [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 
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National Dairy Goat Awareness Week, 
1987 





Proclamation 5669. June 19, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We can all be grateful for the significant 
contributions to our economy made by 
farmers and others who raise dairy goats 
and market dairy goat products. American 
farmers currently raise roughly 250,000 of 
these hardy animals, which can thrive even 
in harsh areas and have a long association 
with our country. Columbus and Cook and 
other famed explorers carried dairy goats 
aboard their ships for milk and meat, and 
pioneers and settlers transported them to 
every part of our land. 

Dairy goat products are increasingly pop- 
ular as items for export and for domestic 
use. The number of producers of goat 
cheese, or Chevre, is rising. An extraordi- 
nary variety of American-made goat 
cheeses is available, as are goat milk, ice 
cream, and yogurt. 

In recognition of the value of dairy goats, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 17, 
has designated the period beginning the 
second Saturday and ending the third Satur- 
day of June 1987 as “National Dairy Goat 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in its observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period beginning the 
second Saturday and ending the third Satur- 
day of June 1987 as National Dairy Goat 
Awareness Week. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this week with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:31 p.m., June 19, 1987) 
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American Gospel Arts Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5670. June 19, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Gospel music is a uniquely American art 
form, a fusion of the music and culture of 
Africa and Europe. The rich sound and vi- 
brant rhythms of Gospel music have influ- 
enced the directions of popular music in 
America and indeed around the world. 
Born in black American church communi- 
ties across our country, Gospel music has 
long been a popular influence, bringing joy 
to countless people, symbolizing a source of 
peaceful social change, and affirming the 
place of black American culture in our Na- 
tion’s artistic heritage. 


Today in churches, Gospel music enlivens 
and enriches the spirit of worship, a moving 
and expressive example of spontaneous 
celebration through song and prayer. The 
performance of Gospel music is a heritage 
well worth preserving for future genera- 
tions, so they can know and share in one of 
our most beloved musical traditions. 


In recognition of the importance of 
Gospel music to the history of American 
music, and of the traditional observance of 
June 19 as a special day of appreciation of 
the black American cultural heritage with 
which Gospel music is so strongly identified, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
106, has designated June 19, 1987, as 
“American Gospel Arts Day” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 19, 1987, as Ameri- 
can Gospel Arts Day. I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies, programs, 
and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:32 p.m., June 19, 1987] 


National Farm Safety Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5671. June 19, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamaton 


We Americans know that our efficient 
farmers each supply food and fiber for more 
than 100 people, including many who live 
abroad. We know too, sadly, that farming 
and ranching have always been hazardous 
occupations—that every year agricultural 
producers suffer a disproportionate number 
of serious and often fatal injuries and illness- 
es during work, travel, and recreation, and 
that an additional toll is extracted in prop- 
erty damage, time loss, and medical costs. 
We do find that accident rates are declin- 
ing, however, and this good news can help 
us further promote farm and ranch safety. 

Most accidents and work illnesses can be 
prevented, often by simple and inexpensive 
or no-cost measures. Protective equipment, 
used in many industries to help assure 
worker safety and health, proves equally 
useful on farms and ranches if always used 
when jobs or working conditions call for it. 
Complex preventive measures are rarely re- 
quired, and safety and health information is 
available from many local sources. But best 
of all, of course, is exercising appropriate 
care in all daily activities to protect our- 
selves from potential hazards ahead of time. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 20 
through September 26, 1987, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I urge all those who live 


and work on farms or ranches to take nec- 
essary precautions to protect their safety 
and health, both on the job and off, both at 
home and on the roads. I also urge every- 
one allied with agriculture to strengthen 
their safety and health efforts by example 
and by educational programs. I encourage 
all Americans to participate in appropriate 
events and activities in observance of Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week and to note the 
vast contributions Americans in agriculture 
make to our Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:33 p.m., June 19, 1987] 


Meeting With President Hissein Habre 
of Chad 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
June 19, 1987 





President Reagan. We welcome Presi- 
dent Habré to Washington as the leader of 
a nation that has recently beaten back the 
violent aggression of an outlaw state. In 
winning its stunning victories, Chad has 
acted to preserve its freedom and handed a 
forceful message to aggressors. That mes- 
sage is: African nations will defend their 
sovereignty and foreign aggression will be 
defeated. 

In our discussion today, President Habré 
and I reviewed some of the events that led 
to this aggression. We also discussed the 
current situation in Chad. The United 
States has proudly joined France, Zaire, 
Egypt, and other friends in the effort to 
provide President Habré’s government the 
means to fight and win. Although the strug- 
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gle is not over, we believe the victories on 
the Chadian desert bode well for peace and 
stability in Africa. Chad’s triumph under- 
scores the valor of the Chadian people and 
makes clear that they and other African 
peoples will remain free and independent. 

Chad’s accomplishment is admired by the 
free world and will benefit all of Africa. By 
shoring up regional stability, Chad has 
helped its neighbors, who now can focus 
more of their energy and resources on 
country-building endeavors. Unfortunately, 
Chad and neighboring countries must 
remain vigilant against new threats, but 
Chad now knows it can count on its friends. 
For our part, the United States is commit- 
ted to maintaining an appropriate level of 
security assistance to Chad. 

In our meetings, President Habré and I 
also looked to his country’s future economic 
and development needs. Years of warfare 
have left Chad’s economy in ruins. Recon- 
struction efforts have been set back by a 
cycle of severe drought, locust plagues, and 
other problems. For our part, the United 
States has tried to help to the degree possi- 
ble in each emergency, yet the challenge 
remains great. Today we maintain an inno- 
vative, flexible program of development aid 
and budgetary support for Chad in an effort 
to move its fundamental economic situation. 

Today President Habré emphasized that 
his government is committed to building a 
better life for the Chadian people, commit- 
ted to reconstruction and economic growth. 
I assured him that we will continue to do 
our best, to work with France and other 
steadfast partners in the international effort 
to help reach President Habré’s laudatory 
goals. 

President Habré and I discussed a 
number of issues of international and re- 
gional concern, as well. We noted, for ex- 
ample, that this week marks the anniversa- 
ry of the terrible riots in the South African 
township of Soweto. It is our mutual hope 
that the parties in South Africa will show 
the courage to work toward a peacefully 
negotiated end to the scourge of apartheid. 

Finally, the friendship between Chad and 
the United States reflects our shared com- 
mitment to freedom and international coop- 
eration. President Habré and I are con- 
vinced that the relationship between our 
countries will continue to be strong and 
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productive, one which will serve the inter- 
ests of both our peoples. It was an honor 
and a great pleasure to have had him here 
as our guest. 

President Habré. Mr. President, may I, 
first of all, thank you for your very kind 
words directed to me and for my country. 
May I also express my thanks to you very 
sincerely for the invitation that you ex- 
tended to me to visit your country and to 
tell you how honored I am by your very 
warm welcome and by the very special at- 
tentions bestowed upon my delegation and 
myself since we arrived in your great coun- 
try, the United States, pioneer in the strug- 
gle for independence and champion of the 
defense of freedom. In this connection, Mr. 
President, may I say, at the risk of hurting 
your modesty, that your vigorous action at 
the head of the United States has enabled 
you to give new luster to these essential 
values: the independence of all people, lib- 
erty of all nations. Our visit is also an excel- 
lent illustration of the strong and very good 
relation of friendship, cooperation, and soli- 
darity that are so active and so interactive 
between our two countries. 

Mr. President, the constant and varied as- 
sistance and support of the United States 
has been very valuable to us in our legiti- 
mate struggle for the defense of our digni- 
ty, of our independence, and of the integri- 
ty of our territory against Libyan expansion- 
ism and colonialism. And this is, indeed, the 
place, Mr. President, to express our deep 
gratitude to yourself, Mr. President, to the 
American people, for your solidarity with 
the people of Chad, who were so unjustly 
aggressed and humiliated. It is, indeed, 
thanks to your firm commitment and that 
of our other friends on the side of justice 
and law—it is, indeed, because of that that 
the Chadian people yesterday recovered 
the greatest part of the territories that had 
been taken away. 

As you yourself have stressed so aptly, 
Mr. President, Chad remains under threat 
and must pursue its fight in order to put an 
end once and for all to encroachments upon 
our freedom and in order to live in peace. I 
know, therefore, with great gratification 
after my discussion with President Reagan, 
the reaffirmed determination of the United 
States to help Chad complete the national 





liberation task and tackle, in a lasting 
manner, the battle for the economic and 
the social development of our nation to 
foster the welfare of our people. 

Mr. President, we in Chad, as you in the 
United States, cherish to the highest 
degree, peace, freedom, justice, protection 
of human rights; and we firmly believe in 
coexistence among nations and peoples. Be- 
cause Chad has suffered and continues to 
suffer in body and soul from the lack of 
peace and the violation of these rights, we 
feel great solidarity with all those who are 
victims of oppression and racism—wage 
their own liberating struggle. And we know 
what an important and determining role 
you, President Reagan, and your country 
play in this entire process so that mankind 
will be immune from the major threat 
against it. 

That is why we are greatly confident to 
know that relations between the United 
States and Chad are of the most excellent 
character and that we are determined to 
work together to give them new impetus in 
strengthening our cooperation so that we 
may help bring about a world with greater 
justice and solidarity. 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:25 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office. Following their meeting, they 
had lunch in the Residence. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 3 

The President arrived at Marco Polo Air- 
port in Venice, Italy, where he was greeted 
by Italian Prime Minister Amintore Fanfani, 
and then proceeded to the Villa Condulmer 
in Veneto, Italy. 
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June 5 

In the morning, the President met with 
members of the White House staff at the 
Villa Condulmer. 


June 8 

In the morning, the President arrived at 
the Hotel Cipriani in Venice, Italy, his resi- 
dence during the economic summit. He 
then met with Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani of Italy. 


In the afternoon, the President attended 
a summit briefing and a working luncheon 
with administration officials and members 
of the White House staff. He then met in 
bilateral meetings with Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone of 
Japan. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the arrival ceremony and reception for 
summit participants at the Palazzo Ducale 
and the official summit opening dinner at 
the Prefettura on the Grand Canal. He then 
returned to the Hotel Cipriani. 


June 9 

The President began the first full day of 
meetings of the Venice Economic Summit 
by attending a morning working session 
with summit leaders at the Giorgio Cini 
Foundation. After a working luncheon, he 
met with Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er of the United Kingdom and then partici- 
pated in an afternoon plenary session of the 
summit. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
working dinner for summit leaders and for- 
eign ministers at the Palazzo Grassi on the 
Grand Canal. He then returned to the 
Hotel Cipriani. 


June 10 

In the morning, the President attended a 
plenary session of the summit at the Giorgio 
Cini Foundation. 


After a final luncheon for summit partici- 
pants hosted by Italian President Francesco 
Cossiga at the Palazzo Ducale, President 
Reagan returned to the Hotel Cipriani and 
met with French President Francois Mitter- 
rand and Prime Minister Jacques Chirac. 


The President signed Proclamation 5666, 
which proclaimed June 12, 1987, as a day of 
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observation of the occasion of the 300th 
commencement exercise at the Ohio State 
University. 


June 11 

In the morning, the President met with 
senior advisers at the Hotel Cipriani. Later 
he met with Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney of Canada. 


June 15 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the congressional leadership, to discuss 
the Venice Economic Summit and the 
Federal budget process. 


June 16 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception for the Republican Congressional 
Council in the Residence at the White 
House. 


June 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—WU.S. Ambassadors John S.R. Shad (Neth- 
erlands), Robert H. Pelletreau (Tunisia), 
Sol Polansky (Bulgaria), Denis Lamb 
(Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development), Samuel B. 
Thomsen (Marshall Islands), and Robert 
M. Smalley (Lesotho), prior to their de- 
parture for their overseas posts; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of the United Kingdom to 
visit the United States. The Prime Minister 
has accepted the invitation and will meet 
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with the President at the White House on 
July 17. 


June 18 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Domestic Policy Council, to discuss 
international negotiations on a protocol 
for the protection of the ozone; 

—Lithuanian-American community lead- 
ers. 


June 19 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 16 


M. Alan Woods, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, vice M. Peter McPherson, re- 
signed. 


M. Danny Wall, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 
years expiring June 30, 1991, vice Edwin J. 
Gray, term expiring. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 16—Continued 


Charles M. Lichenstein, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for a term ex- 
piring March 26, 1992, vice Sharon P. 
Rockefeller, term expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Election Commission 
for terms expiring April 30, 1993: 


Lee Ann Elliott, of Illinois (reappoint- 
ment). 

Danny Lee McDonald, of Oklahoma (re- 
appointment). 


Submitted June 17 


Lawrence J. Siskind, 

of California, to be Special Counsel for Im- 
migration-Related Unfair Employment 
Practices for a term of 4 years (new posi- 
tion). 


Simon C. Fireman, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States for a term expir- 
ing January 20, 1991 (reappointment). 


Submitted June 18 


Charles E. Cobb, Jr., 

of Florida, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Harold Peter Goldfield, re- 
signed. 


Thomas P. Rona, 

of Virginia, to be an Associate Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, vice Ronald B. Frankum. 


Moneesa L. Hart, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Women’s Educational 
Programs for a term expiring May 8, 1990, 
vice Della M. Newman, term expired. 


Joseph Lane Kirkland, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board for International Broadcasting 
for a term expiring April 28, 1990 (reap- 
pointment). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 18—Continued 


Martha O. Hesse, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for a term 
expiring October 20, 1991 (reappointment). 


William W. Fox, Jr., 

of Florida, to be a member of the Marine 
Mammal Commission for the term expiring 
May 13, 1989, vice Karen Pryor, term ex- 
pired. 


Roger William Jepsen, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the National 
Credit Union Administration Board for the 
term of 6 years expiring August 2, 1993 
(reappointment). 


Donley L. Brady, 
of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1989, vice Frances Todd Stew- 
art, term expired. 


Marjorie S. Holt, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Gener- 
al Advisory Committee of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
vice Donald Rumsfeld, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 7 


Transcript: 
Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by CBS News “Face 
the Nation” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by CNN “Newsmaker” 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 7—Continued 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by ABC News “This 
Week With David Brinkley” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by CNN “Evans and 
Novak” 


Released June 8 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by CBS News “Morning 
News” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by ABC News “Good 
Morning America” 


Transcript: 
Interview of Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to 


the President for National Security Affairs, 
by NBC News “Today” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Venice Economic 
Summit—by Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, and Frank C. Car- 
lucci, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by NBC News “Before 
Hours” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by NBC News 
“Nightly News” 


Released June 9 


Statement: 

Venice Economic Summit opening dinner 
at the Prefettura—by Marlin Fitzwater, As- 
sistant to the President for Press Relations 


Checklist—Continued 
Released June 9—Continued 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by NBC News “Today” 


Transcript: 

Inteview of Secretary of the Treasury James 
A. Baker III by ABC News “Good Morning 
America” 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by CBS News “CBS Evening News” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by ABC News “World 
News Tonight” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Venice Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Released June 10 


Statement: 

Venice Economic Summit working dinner 
for summit leaders and foreign leaders at 
the Palazzo Grassi—by Marlin Fitzwater, 
Assistant to the President for Press Rela- 
tions 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by NBC News “Today” 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by ABC News “Good Morning Amer- 


. ” 
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Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Venice Economic 
Summit—by Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by CNN 
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Released June 10—Continued 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by NBC News “Nightly 
News” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Venice Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III 


Transcript: 

Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by CBS News 
“Evening News” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by CBS News “Morning News” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by ABC News “World News To- 
night” 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by CNN 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by the MacNeill-Lehrer 
Newshour 


Statement: 
Antibiotic treatment received by the Presi- 
dent during the Venice Economic Summit 


Released June 11 


Transcript: 
Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by ABC News 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by CBS News “CBS 
Evening News” 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 12 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Brandenburg Gate, West 
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